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PRtIsH INSTITUTION, Pall 


from Ten to Six. Admission, ls. ; Catalogue, Is. 





_WILL SHORTLY CLOSE 


’ ; 
[ue EXHIBITION of the NEW SOCIETY 
conn PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, is NOW OPEN 

Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St. James's Palace, from Nine 


o Clock till dusk. Admission, 1s. 
JAMES FAHRY, Secretar 


ite 








BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN AID 
oP THE FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, on 


the 2 
ta, Sth, vm and 10th days of September next, 
'NDER THE SPRCIAL PATRONAGE OF 
et GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
= Ta HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
y ' eataree 
ER ROYAL HIGHN = THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
RESIDENT, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORD LEIGH. 
THE NOBILITY AND ORR TNT 
COUNTIES. 
THE 700 JF. LEDSAM, Chairman of the Committe 
T OLOGICAL ~GARDENS,  RecEx 
tains nye, are open to Visitors daily. 
TANIER Pwands of 1500 specimens: ii 
‘ the HT nas 
ro ANTS, RHINOCEROS, G "FE 
XG , ANTS, INOCEROS, GIRAFFES 
. LEUCO aaa at at - 
ANELA, ZERR AS 4n4, 20% NG, ELANDS, BONTEBO 
~- MBS, and the APTER' 
> ~ ew Zealand. 
tage Tag aleetion of ‘Hus 
Teton of nd of the First Life Guards will 


All Visitors are now admitte< 


perform, 


ae Col. } tag at = 
Stl farther notice 8 Every SATURDAY, at Four o'Clock, 


EW a Admission, Is. on MONDAYS, 64. 
N5W AND CHOICE -BOOKS.. the 1 
- lew Forks m, 4 S.—AIll the b 
“teary . 

*riber of One Guino- Pg 

ae coun = i rune; a A 

Fer PepeLta y: try Subscribers of Two eline ane coe 
“hrd Street 
\ 


Mall.—The 


GALLERY with a Collection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS and deceased BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily 


GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


HNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
AND GENTRY OF THE MIDLAND 


The Collection now 
. in including a fine CHIM- 
 Reype, +4 OTAMUS, presented by H.H. the Viceroy 


TIGERS, JAGUARS, BEARS, 
YX presented by the Licutcnant- 


nining Birds, without any extra 


© tre oy every mw d be had in succession from MUDIE’S select 


= 
*pply to Charles Edward Murdic, 510, New 
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e. 
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| HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK 
i issues Circular Notes for £10 cach, for the use of Travellers 
and Residents on the Continent. These notes are payable at every 
importint place in Europe, and thus enable a traveller to vary his 
route without inconvenience, No expense is incurred, and when 
| cashed no charge is made for commission. They may be obtained 
on the Head Office of the London and Westminster Bank, in Loth 
vurVv, or at its Branches, viz., 1, St. James’s Square: 214, High 
| Holborn; 3, Wellington Street, Borough ; 87, High Street, White- 
| chapel; and 4, Stamford Place, Oxford Street. 
| J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 
| 
| 
| 





PORTRAIT OF DR. THOMAS THOMSON, 
F.R S. L.and E., painted by J.GRAHAM GILBERT, R.S.A 
for the Glasgow Philosophical Society, and now engraving in the 





} first style of art—size 164 by 133 inches. 

ee Oe ee £3 3 0 

RARY QPOONS 005686600 i4 i nce aee Vicks oo 220 

Li ELE ELEM OE Ce eee i 

Subscribers’ names received by James MeClure and Son, Print 
sell rs, Glasgow ; Colnaghi and Co., Pall Mall Bast; and John J. 
| Griffin and Co., 53, Baker Street, Portman Square, London 
4 2 ig eal me “a ey 

| THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA. An 
| entirely hew Moving Panorama, “ The Voyage to Australia 
| and a Visit to her Gold Fields,” painted from Sketches made upon 


the spot by J.-S. PROUT: the Marine Subjects by T S. ROBINS; 

} and the Natural History by C. WEIGALIE, Members of the New 

| Society of Painters in Water colours, will shortly be opened at 
309, Regent Street, next the Polytechnic ; 


This day is publishe 1, 8vo, price 9s. 6d. 
R EIGN OF KING JAMES THE SECOND 
\ ILLusTRaTED 
BISHOP BURNETT'S HISTORY of the REIGN 
of KING JAMES the SECOND. Notes by the Earl of Dartmouth, 
Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift. Additional Observations now 
enlarged 
Oxford: at the University Press. Sold by John Henry Parker, 
Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 
SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Just published, No. XXI., price 4s. 6d. 
N THE STATE OF MAN SUBSEQUENT to 
the PROMULGATION of CHRISTIANITY, Part 5. 
Also, recently, 
No. XIX. and XX., on the same Subject, Parts 
1 and 2, 4s. 6d. cach. 
*." Nos. I. to XVIII. of the Series (excepting No. VIIT. out of 
print), may still be had, 3s. 6d. each. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 





Second edition, price 6s. 


| OGIC for the MILLION ; a Familiar Exposi- 
4 tion of the Art of Reasoning. By J. W. GILBART, a Fel- 
low of the Royal Society. 


Also, by the same Author, 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANKING. 
Fifth Edition. 2 Vols. 24s. 


London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 





CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS, BY DR. R. D. THOMSON. 
In fep. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 7s. cloth, 


‘CHOOL CHEMISTRY; or, Practical Rudi- 
‘J ments of the Science. By ROBERT DUNDAS THOMSON, 
M.D., Lecturer on Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

“The title of this little volume is most happily chosen. Dr. 
Thomson has contrived to adapt his matter to the use of schools, 
and to make such selections from the scicnce as can be readily 
comprehended by the young. No youth can peruse this book 
without deriving from it a large amount of useful information.’'— 
Mepicat Gazerve. 


Ry the same Author, fep. 8vo, Woodcuts, price 5s. 


An ACCOUNT of the GOVERNMENT EXPE. 
RIMENTS on the FOOD of ANIMALS and the FATTENING of 
CATTLE: with Remarks on the Food of Man. 

** A very elaborate and useful work on the subject of which it 
treats.’—Brvi's MESseNGER. : 

‘This little work contains a general view of the subjects of food 
and digestion, which it is of the greatest importance for farmers 
to be acquainted with.’’— GarnEeners’ CHBonicLe. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d., 

The Third Volume (completing the Work) of 
VXPOSITION OF THE GOSPEL OF SAINT 
4 LUKE. By JAMES THOMSON, D.D., Minister of the 

Parish of Eccles, Berwickshire. 
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ent », uM d may be had on application ‘at 510, New 


E NUDES Herne | 
Ws Witkin eLE'S LIST OF SURPLUS BOOKS 


eed 


. . aseu = P ° -s 
Sqeare M Street, and 23, Upper King Strect, 


“The work, when completed, will form the only work of any 
importance upon the Gospel of St. Luke, separately taken, which 
the English language possesses. The present volume fully sustains 
the character which we ascribed to the work on the appearance 
of the first volume. , We would gladly indulge our readers 
with some extracts from this fine book; but in submitting toa 
constrained abstinence from this indulgence, can cordially recom- 
mend the work to them as one which ought to be in their posses- 
sion.’—Dr. Kirro’s JovrNat oF Sackep Liveratuns. (Review of 
Vol. IT.) 

“These Lectures, so well written, so pleasant te read, and 50 
replete with vigorous and independent thought.’"—Da. Krrro’s 
Jocrwat or Sacnep Lireratere.” (Review of Vol. IIT.) 

“It is impossible to praise this work too highly.” —Cucncn ax 
Srare Gazerre. : : 

“It belongs to the best school of Scottish Divinity ; the style 
calm, clear; the reasoning severe, candid, wd lucid.”"—GLasaow 
CONSTITUTIONAL. 


PRESENT FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Tn small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., the Sceond Edition of 

‘THE CHERRY-STONES; or, Charlton School. 

- A Tale for Youth; partly from the MSS, of the late Rev. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A, Author of “* The Shadow of the Cross,” 
aud other Works. Edited by the Rev. H.C. ADAMS, M.A, 

Rivingtous, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, 


A Collected Edition of Mr. ADAMS'S SACRED 


ALLEGORIES. With Memoir and Portrait of the Author. Post 
SVoO. 4s 








ARNOLIYS NEW GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
Now ready, in Svo, price 12s. neatly half-bound, 
f he E ANTICLEPTIC GRADUS: founded on 
Quicherat's “ Thesaurus Pocticus Lingua Latinw.” Edited 
by the Rev. THOMAS KBRCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The object of this Work is to give the pupilall the help afforded 
to him by the old Graduas, supplying it in the form of materials to 
be worked up by himself, not in the conerefe state of ready made 
fines, its enficleptic ov antipi/fering character consisting in the 
insertéon of expressions and phrases from the best authors, illus 
trative of the several words without producing the complete lines 
of quotation. Tt contains a carefal selection of Epithets, and will 
be found a sufficient Dictionary for the best Latin Poets 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. THE FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK, 
Edition 28 
*," Also, a SECOND PART, containing Additional Exercises, 1s 


2. PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 


VERSE COMPOSITION. Contents: 1.“ Ideas" for Hexameter 
and Elegiac Verses; 2. Aleaics; 3. Sapphies; 4. The other Hora 
tian Metres; 5. Appendix of Poetical Phrascology, and Hints on 
Versification. Third Edition. 5s. 6d 


MR. ARNOLD'S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS 
In i2mo, price 38., a New Edition of 


By BN RT'S FIRST LATIN 


*.” The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repetition) is to enable the pupil to do 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. It is 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education as an 
useful Work for Middle or Commercial Schools; and adopted at 
the National Society's Training College at Chelsea. 

By THOMAS KERCHEVERM ARNOLD, M.A. 

Reetor of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Chureh Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Also, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC- 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Untended as a Sequel to Henry's Latin Book. 
In l2mo. Fifth Edition. 4s 

2. ECLOG.Z OVIDIAN.E; with English 
Notes, &c. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifth 
Part of the “ Latcinisches Blementarbuch" of Professors Jacobs 
and Doring, Which has an immense circulation on the Continent 
and in Ametica. 

8. ECLOG.E OVIDIAN.®, Part II., contain- 


ing SELECTIONS from the METAMORPHOSES; with English 


Notes. 5s, 
4. HISTORLA ANTIQUE EPITOME, from 


Cornelius Nepos, Justin, &c. With English Notes, Rules for Con- 
struing, Questions, Geographical Lists, &c. Fifth Edition. 4s 
5. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. With Criti- 
cal Questions and Answers, and an imitative Exercise on e.ch 
Chapter. Third Edition, In l2mo. 4s. 
ARNOLD'S CLASSICAL ATLAS 

In 8vo, price 7s. 6d. (containing 15 Maps, coloured in outiine), 

FIRST CLASSICAL ATLAS; intended as 
4 a Companion to the “ Histori# Antiqua Epitome.” Edited 
by the Rev. THOMAS KERCILEVER ARNOLD, M.A., lector of 
Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ These Maps are executed with great accuracy, and apparently 
quite free from that indistinctness and disproportion which are 
the great faults of all our small maps. We think Mr. Arnold suc 
cessful here as always: and he has done his part to render geo- 
graphy, as it should be, an additional inducement for work.''— 
GUARDIAN. 
Nivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 

NEW WORK ON GRECIAN MYTHOLOGY, 
In 12mo (with Outline Engravings from Ancient Statucs), 
price 5s 


PANDB IOK of the RELIGION and MYTHO.-. 
LOGY of the GREEKS; with a Short Account of the 
Religious System of the ROMANS. From the German of Pro 
fissor STOLL, by the Rev. BR. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Excter 
College, Oxford ; and edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCH EVER 
ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, the following HANDBOOKS for the 
CLASSICAL STUDENT, 
Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 

GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, 3s. 6d.—ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES, 38. 64—ANCIENT GEROGRAPHY and HIS 
TORY, 6s. 64—MEDIAVAL GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 
4s. 64.—MODERN GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 6s. 6d, 
“The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceed- 
ing simplicity, the excellent order with which they are arrange d, 
the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy and 
elaborate crudition which they exhibit in every page. They have 
this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-cstimate ;-— 
that they bring down their respective subjects to the very latest 
period, and prescnt us with the results of the most reecnt inves- 
tigations of the critics and antiquarians by whom they have been 


Fifth 


BOOK. 








Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co., London. 
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BOGUE’S GUIDES FOR TRAVELLERS. MURRAY'S 
A NEW SERIES OF CONTINENTAL GUIDE BOOKS, COMPACT IN FORM AND MODERATE 


IN PRICE, HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


1. on 


BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. FIANDEOOK OF TRAVEL TAI, 


Four Languages, for the Usz of ENGL! 

‘ ‘ be = . , NGLISH N RA. 

WITH MAPS AND PLANS. Price 6s. [Now ready. bi aay ABROAD, ‘or FOREIGNERS VISITING rahe 
mo, 5s. a 








2. 
J[ANDBOOK OF MODERN Lonpoy. 


“¥ T 7, R 1 A N a CoMPLETE Guns to all Oxsects 
$ and iS oO 
S Ww [ d E y | D. INTEREST in the MeTRopo tis. — ae 


Maps and Plans, lémo, 5s, 
WITH LARGE MAP. Price 6s. [In a few days. 
DAVID BOGUE, FLEET STREET. awe. Maye. Fost Cro, &. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, 
Issued on the lst and 15th of each Month, 


IS ESSENTIALLY BENEFICIAL TO ALL PUBLIC LIBRARIES, SECRETARIES OF BOOK SOCIETIES, 1 ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GER. 
AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS ; MANY AND THE TYROL —Bavanta, Avstau, 


SALZBURG, STYRIA, AUSTRIAN AND BAvaRiaNn ALPs, anp 
To the Trade, and all Persons connected with Literature and the Fine Arts. 


THE DanvuBe. Map. Post 8vo, 12s. 
Thirteen Annual Volumes have been completed, in which the full title of every Book and Pamphlet is alphabetically 


FAN PBOoOK FOR” NORTH GER. 
. MANY AND THE RHINE.—Ho ttanp, Beterry 
AND Prussta. Map. Post 8vo, 12s, 


given. The Subscription for the year is 8s., and it is delivered, free by post, twice a month. ; HANDBOOK OF PAINTING.—Tue 
The Number for July 15, comprising a very extensive List of School and Classic Works, may be had gratuitously, German, FLEMIsH, AND Dutcu Scnoots, Post 
upon application by letter, to the Publisher, SAMPSON LOW, 169, Fleet Street. 8vo, 12s, 





(['HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. OXCY., [HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXXXI., | TTANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND.— 
is JUST PUBLISHED. i is published THIS DAY. TEE ALPS OF Savoy AND PrepMoNT, Map. Post 

CONTENTS. CONTENTS: Syvo 10s 

1. POLICE OF LONDON. . ART AND NATURE UNDER AN ITALIAN SKY. ° . 
2. THE THUGS, DACOITS, AND POLICE OF INDIA. KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. 
3. PIEDMONT. NEW REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 
4 
5 
Uy 


whe 


_ DUTCH DIPLOMACY AND -NATIVE PIRACY IN . COUNT MOLLIEN—THE FINANCE MINISTER OF IT ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO. NAPOLEON. THE PYRENEES.—Normanpy, Brittany, Tus 








LIFE OF NIEBUHR. 5. LORD COCKBURN’S LIFE OF JEFFREY. . eagles —-sesrictini D sang 

5. MEMOIRS OF THE MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM. 6. CONTEMPORARY HISTORY—MR. ROEBUCK AND MISS FRENCH Aups, DAUPHINE, AND Provence. Maps. Post 
7. ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1852. MARTINEAU. 8vo, 12s. 
# LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES 7. LADY THERESA LEWIS’ CLARENDON GALLERY. 

OF LORD CLARENDON 8 LORD HOLLAND'S MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY 
9 NATIONAL DEFENCES. POSTSCRIPT—THE GENERAL ELECTION. AN yr > AIL, QTR A_ containing 
10. OXFORD UNIVERSITY COMMISSION REPORT. John Murray, Albemarle Street. TAS DBOOK Ok MA DEIRA, ia ses 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. a INFORMATION for the Trav ELLER or INVALID 

NR — —<—$—$_——— BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE Visitor. With Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d, 
BOOKS FOR THE SEA-SIDE. émmmemetnnn 








POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH Z00-| yyanpROOK for SPAIN.—Aypatesn, 2 
BOOK for the SEA-SIDE (just out): con- igen lag ay Sige Ae: ae iam seat Apettea H- 7 nlc tents, Gil Ta | 

ef : roe a ion - } 20 Plates. Roy.l 1lémo, cloth, 10s. 6d. coloured. Nearly ready. Ronpa, GRENADA, CaTaLonia, FALLICIA, ’ 
taining descriptions of the Sea and Sea-cliffs; Plants of BAsQveEs, ARRAGON, Ke. Maps. Post S8vo, 16s. 


the Cliffs; Fishes; the Bea.h, its Stones, Flowers, Molluscous POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA.- | 


Animals, and Shells; Sand and Sand-ripples, Plants of Sands and | y- EEDS. By the Rey. DAVID LANDSBOROUGH, A.L.S 


Marshes, Star-fishes, &c., Sea-weeds, Sea-birds; various Crusta- | oo) + Bigs 2% Pi ' agg? iad . 7 7 
ceans: Sea-anemones, Corallines, and other Zoophytes. Profusely | Sevens Edition. 22 Plates. Royal 1émo, « loth, 10s. oe. coloure a ANDBOOK OF P {IN TING.—Tae 1 
Illustrated with superior Engravings. Fep. §vo, cloth boards, 3s. ; | a ne BOER Se On WOR Cunemted 00 38 te well timed. The descrip H 3 Posy \CHOOLS P 3v0, 12s 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 4s. 6d tions are scientific as well as popular, and the plates are clear and SPANISH AND FRENCH SCHOOLS. Post 5V0, tes. 
— -” explicit. It isa worthy searallie onmannl n—a handbook for ever : 
- -" - m 4 cit. awo 1V SCAa-SldC CO ore i IO 0 re 
SHELLS and their INMATES: with numerous | resident on the sea-shore.”—Ecoxowist ( 
beautiful Engravings. Square lémo, cloth boards, clegant, 3s. 6d. m _— i - = x a r j 
CHEE of the WATE. , | PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, History ANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY ’ 
WONDERS of the WATERS: the Animalcule ; of the British Sea-Weeds; containing coloured figures, and de- AND FLORENCE. — Sarpinia, GeNOs, THE t 
the Coral-maker, the Sea-star ; the Lobster; and the Fish. With | seriptions, of all the species of Algw inhabiting the shores of the Riviera LomBakrDy AND Tuscany. Maps. Post 8ro, 12s. 
numerous Engravings, Square lémo, cloth boards, 2s. ; Coloured British Islands. By Professor WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, ae slit : 
Cuts, 3 1 M.D. The price of the work complete, strongly bound in cloth, f 
Tl y wee "y n ° . | is as follows :— , 
1e WATERS of the EARTH: the Dewdrop; | waren 
>| . _ —_ ‘ V4 ‘i 4 ) 's ahs f 
the Spring; the Lake; the River; and the Sea. With numerous ™ a. royal 8vo, arranged in the order ” HAS DBOOK FOR C EN T RAL IT Al x k 
Rngravings, Square lesa, clots boats, 2; Coloured Cuts, 28. | gn four vols. royalsvo, arrangedsystewaticaliy AND RCME—Tur Parat Stars, axp Crvi3s« 8 
CURIOSITIES of ANIMAL LIFE: with the | according to the Synopsis ................. . 717 6 Erruxia. Map. Post 8vo, 16s. 7 
Recent Discoveries of the Microscope ; embracing Corallines, Sea i Tandon: Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. k 
anemone, Corals, Sea-nettles, &¢&. With numerous superior En on ST wae +7 “+f 
gravings. Fep. 8vo, cloth boards, extra, 2s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3s. FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. |] [ANDBOOK OF PAIN TING. iy Tat a 
ee See on Saeee Irautay ScHOOLS. 100 Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post of 


BRITISH FISH and FISHERIES: fancy cover, | ; 
ssaa, gun otee, © ‘| APR. JUSTICE TALFOURD'S VACATION | Svo.2 
6d., cloth beards, gilt edges, 10d M RAMBLES; comprising the Recollections ACATION Svo, 24s. 


LOITERINGS AMONG the LAKES of CUM. | tinental Tours, in the vacations of 1841, 1842, and 1843. 
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li Rector of Barham, Suffolk. 


John Freeman, M.A., Rector of Ashwicken, 
Norfolk. Longman and Co. 
Tur history of the father of entomological 
science is not a record of the pursuit of know- 


ledge under difficulties, nor is it one of start- | 


ling adventures, of brilliant discoveries, or of 
impulsive manifestations of genius. It is the 
life of a meek and gentle philosopher, a close 
observer of nature, a sound thinker, and a 
slow but assiduous writer guided by an un- 
flinching reverence of truth, who dwelt for 
neatly the space of a century in a retired 
corner of England, employed unceasingly and 
without tribulation, in youth, in manhood, 
and in old age, examining the lilies of the 
field and the insects that sport and lurk 
among them. The life of William Kirby is, 
moreover, a beautiful homily of love and holy 
zeal, exemplary as regards the duties of the 
pastoral office, yet demonstrating a charm of 
the most substantial kind in the pursuits of 
the naturalist, arising mainly from the cireum- 
stance of their being followed in a language, 
the one universal tongue in which the different 
nations of the earth are permitted to con- 
verse, for the glorification of God in his 
works. Though closeted, so to speak, within 
the narrow boundary of a remote country 
parish, Mr. Kirby commanded the homage of 
the world, by the soundness and elaboracy of 
his researches ; and many were the pleasant 
friendships he alone formed and sustained by 
the mutual interchange of letters. 

Mr. Kirby’s biographer is especially careful 
to show that he descended from an ancient 
and honourable stock; and has fair reason to 
be 80, His father, a solicitor of eminence, 
residing at Witnesham Hall, within three 
miles of Barham, was a brother of Joshua 
Kirby, President of the ‘Society of Arts of 
Britain’ in the time of George IT., and cele- 
brated for his talent in perspective and archi- 
tectural drawing. George III., when Prince 
of Wales, was much interested in his career, 
a prod siggy J with the means 
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Hall, was appointed to the curacy of Barham. 
He succeeded to the rectorship, and here he 
lived and died, reaching to the advanced age 
of ninety years. Until 1838, with occasional 
needful exceptions, he performed the whole 
of his priestly duties himself, and the reading 
and communion services long even after that. 
With a contented mind, a heart wherein 
humility sat ever gracefully enshrined, and 
with abundant resources for the free exercise 
of both, his life may truly be said to have 
been one of continual industry and comfort. 
‘“‘T walked one evening,’ Mr. Kirby would 
frequently say, “ from my father’s house, ear- 
rying my own bundle, and here have I been 
ever since, and a nice snug berth it was for a 
young fellow to step into.” He was twice 
married, but had no child by either wife. 

Upon entering into this “snug berth,” at 
the age of twenty-three, Mr. Kirby pursued 
the study of botany with much diligence, ex- 
amining the physiological structure of plants, 
the germ at that time of a new science, and 
comparing the minutest details of inflores- 
eence and fruetification. It was not until 
four or five years later that his attention was 
attracted to the subject of entomology, and to 
this he subsequently devoted his life. Writ- 
ing to a lady in 1835, in answer to her in- 
quiry as to what incident led him to the 
pursuit and study of insects, Mr. Kirby 
says:— 

** About halfa century since, observing accident- 
ally one morning a very beautiful golden bug 
(lady-bird) creeping on the sill of my window, I 
took it up to examine it, and finding that its wings 
were of a more yellow hue than was common to 
my observation of these insects before, I was 
anxious to examine any other of its peculiarities, 
and finding that it had twenty two beautiful clear 
black spots upon its back, my captured animal was 
imprisoned in a bottle of gin for the purpose, as I 
supposed, of killing him. On the following morn- 
ing, anxious to pursue my observation, I took it 
again from the gin, and laid it on the window sill 
to dry, thinking it dead, but the warmth of the 
sun very soon revived it, and hence commenced 
my farther pursuit of this branch of natural his- 
tory.” 

Nothing tends so much to confirm and 
strengthen the sudden acquirement of any 
special taste as the interest of sympathetic 
friends. Mr. Kirby happened about this time 
to find a worthy preceptor of the elements of 
his favourite sciences, in Dr. Nicholas Gwyn, 
of Ipswich. His pursuits were stimulated in 
a high degree by the visits of the Doctor to 
Barham, and were frequently spoken of in 
after-life with affectionate gratitude :— 

“Though now in his 75th year, so much was 
the good old doctor interested in the pursuit of his 
friend, that he would frequently walk over to 
Barham, a distance of five miles, to see what had 
been the success of recent perambulations. The 
parsonage-house was then approached by a narrow 
wicket, with posts higher than the gate, and often, 
while working in his garden, or sitting in his par- 
lour, Mr. Kirby would look up and see, to his 
great delight, the shovel hat of his facetious friend 
adorning one post, and the cumbrous wig and ap- 
pertaining pig-tail ornamenting the other. And 
soon the kind old man would walk in with his bald 
head, as he used to say, cool and ready for the 
investigation.” 

We now come to an event in the history of 
the progress of natural science in this country, 
which served greatly to promote the studies 
of William Kirby, and has given deserved 
encouragement to many. In 1788, Linnzus 
had been dead about ten years, when his son, 
who had just completed a tour through 





| Europe, also died. The widow and bereaved 
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mother fearing her husband's collections 
might be seized, according to a law of the 
country which invests the state with a right 
of inheriting part of the effects of the deceased 
in all cases where he has exercised any of the 
functions connected with professorships in the 
universities, sold his herbarium to gir J. E. 
Smith. With these he laid the foundation of 
the Linnean Society. Mr. Kirby was one of 
its earliest members, and his first publication 
in entomology was a paper contributed in 
May, 1793, to its ‘ Transactions.’ With the 
secretary, Mr. Marsham, Mr. Kirby formed 
an acquaintance which ripened into a friend- 
ship of many years. They used to go out 
botanising and collecting insects together, and 
we shall now cull a few random extracts from 
Mr. Kirby's journal of an excursion in the 
Isle of Ely, Huntingdonshire, &e.:— 

* July 3rd.—Ram Inn, Newmarket. Our horse's 
reins are seized by the inferior fiends, while the 
enormous king of those dark regions, himself grimly 
grinning over his prey, conducts us to our destined 
abode,— sed valete ludicra. We regale ourselves 
after our expeditious journey upon a comfortable 
cup of tea, and then take a walk to the race-ground 
as far as the stands ; by the way observe Centaurea 
calcitrapa plentifully, At some distance we see the 
Devil's Dyke, and, terrified with the prospect, 
retreat with hasty steps to supper.—Soham cheese 
very fine. 

“July 4th. After a sound and uninterrupted 
sleep, we rise at half-past 6; on going into the 
quadrangle enclosed by this magnificent inn, I ob- 
served a post-chaise with episcopal insignia, It 
belonged to our worthy diocesan ; upon the panel 
of the chaise door I take anew Empis. Ely.—After 
breakfast, while my friend submits his head to the 


Sriseur—much good may it do him, while there is 


so depulverizing a blast abroad !—I walk into the 
minster burial-ground to con the sepulchral inserip- 
tions. Marsham, like a good husband, writes to 
his wife, and then we march off for an entomologi- 
cal hunt. Alas! a cutting wind and absence of 
sun are no pleasing symptoms for an entomologist ; 
the insect tribes then sport not in the sunny beam : 
however, we transfix many a poor Musca, and of 
Tipule not a few. 
‘‘ Wood-loving Ptinus, and dung-loving brood 

Of swift Dermestes—Scarabs but a pair— 

One Elater with shells of sanguine hue— 

Full many a Dytise, and the splendid tribe 

Of Chrysomel, on crowfoot blossoms fed. 

Long-snouted weevil from sad scrophulaire, 

Hydrophilus that walks the crystal wave, 

And Meligethe that emulates the Bee _ 

And sips the nectared cup of Flora’s tribe. 

Empis that mimics with its tiny beak 

The winged birds of heaven, and Vespa dire, 

Instilling venom with its barbed dart. 

Industrious Apis, mine of all that fly, 

To speak her manners, to explore her arts, 

To marshal all her warlike tribes, and tell 

The wondering world their numbers and array. 

Hister in armour glossy dight—high fed 

With stercoraceous delicates, and swift 

Or to advance or fly, fell Carabus. 

All these and more we made our prey, and these 

Thou, Marsham, soon shall teach to know their chiefs, 

To fight, each at his post, their ranks to keep, 

Bedeckt with orient hues, and pearly gems, 

Spangled with gold, in sunbright colours drest, 

Scarlet, or glossy jet, or pleasing green, 

Or the rich tincture of the violet, 

Or blue cerulean, or the azure waves— 

Heav'n-stolen splendours, or the full carmine, 

The lips, vermilion hues when Love's sweet pains 

Heave the soft snowy bosom of the fair. 

So deck’d, so marshall’d, shalt thou lead them on 

And show the wondering world, the myriad bands, 

Call'd by the beams of light to Life and Love.” 


‘“< After tea, we ticket and arrange the captures 
of the day; at nine we sup, pepo age | ourselves 
with a Welsh rabbit. We have engaged a boat to 
carry us to Prickwillow to-morrow, wind and wea- 
ther permitting, for 3s. the day.” 

‘* Be still, ye winds, and thou, O Sun, shine forth, 
Full, warm, enlivening—that each puny tribe 
Of insects winged may spread the gaudy plume, 
And on the sunbeams floating "thwart our view 
Within our gauze enclosure be imprisoned. 

“ July 5th. A little before seven turn my eyes to 
the light, and lo! the vanity of human wishes and 
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expectations, rain specks the windows, and little 
prospect appears of gratifying our inclination for 
an expedition into the fens. Before eight we rise, and 
find the rain coming on inearnest. As I was dress- 
ing, I take upon my stocking a Ptinus, new to me 
(it proved to be Anobium abietis, Fab. and Panzer, 
Ixvi. 7); probably emerging from some perforation 
in the foot of an old chair. Tipula lunata was 
sporting upon the window of the room below ; 
now she sports no more,—by death’s fell dart (made 
at Birmingham) transfixed. 

“* July 6th.—I1 forsake my pillow, rejoiced to find 
the sun shine, but clouds soon arise, and intercept 
his beams ; resolved, however, to take a walk, I 
snatch the pastoral staff and other entomological 





implements, and set off to inspect the fens upon the | 


Ely road. AsI proceed I take some diptera upon 
Heracleum sphondylium by the road side. 
I am fishing for Dytisci, a boy full of gaping won- 
derment, mounted upon Sancho’s Rosinante, with 
another behind him, accosted me with—‘ Pray 
what are yow fishing * Upon answering in the 
negative, the youth dismounted, and with much 
eagerness peered into my net, which I had just 
taken out of the water, and saw an insect. ‘Law! 
that’s a beetle!’ 
them for—to make a fry of, eh’ At this the boy 
laughed immoderately ; and when he saw me cork 
the animal up in a bottle, he thought he had it. 
‘ They are to smell on,’ he cried. 
out, and put the phial, im which had lately been 
spirits of wine, to his nose. ‘They smell like gin,’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘they are sweet |’ . 


** Burleigh Hall—The grand entrance to the | 
hall is not by the best front : a marble hall first | 


receives the visitor, the pillars of which are covered 
with a composition intended to imitate that stone; 
but this in most of them has scaled off in several 


‘What do you think Lam getting | 
_ our journey,—for which, all thanks and gratitude 


I took the cork 


Whilst | 


places, and exposed the baser material, red brick, | 
which it ought to conceal—no bad lesson to the | 


owners of these domains, gently hinting to them 


that the outside of the nobleman will be but little | 


respected if it covers an ignoble soul ; the artificial | 
composition of rank will at times fall off, and dis. | 


cover the base substance of which the man is really 
made, and which has hitherto been concealed by 
his trappings. Whip off the pretended marble, 
and lo! the man of brick. 

‘July 9th.—We start for Cambridge at five. 
During the whole of the day TJabanus rusticus 
attacked our poor steed with the utmost fury, so 
as to occasion the blood to flow all over her. 

** July 10th. —We reach Barton Mills, where we 
find the wheat crops again luxurious. In 


with the vehicle, I set off first, on foot, in hopes of 
picking up some entomological game. In the 
mouth of a rabbit's burrow I had the good fortune 


to meet with the little Opathrum tibiale of Fabri- 


cius—an insect, I believe, never before taken in 
England. 

** July 11th.—We approach the village of Lar- 
lingford. Here our horse was attacked by an 
immense tabanus(I believe Zahanus borinus), which 
we were fortunate enough to take. At twelve, we 
set off for Norwich ; happy at the prospect of join- 
ing again my wife, and brother, and sister. We 
enter this ancient city at the place where St. 
Stephen's gate once stood, and direct our course 


through the narrow streets, badly paved, to the | 


Castle Hill, My companion, rather alarmed at 
these appearances, and tired, perchance, with my 
steed’s slow pace, proposes to alight ; which done, 
we proceed together, sed haud passibus wquis, to 
my brother Sutton’s, where we were received at 
three o'clock with open arms. 

** July 12th.— We breakfast and spend the morn- 
ing with Dr. Smith, and examine the Linnean 
A pes. 

** July 13th.—Engage in a botanical expedition 
to Newton St. Faith's; our party consisting of 
Dr. Smith, Mr. Marsham, and others. The plants 
we gathered were numerous, and many rare. We 
return in the evening, after having been consulted 
by the villagers as learned doctors. The remainder 
of the tour to Barham was through a country I 


the i 
afternoon, leaving my fellow traveller to follow | 


| specimens to be made by the society. 











had so often passed, that I did not keep any 
account of it. 
‘ Laus Deo Triuni 
in secula seculorum. Amen.’ ” 

This-amusing journal, which occupies some 
thirty pages of the book, is written in the 
same strain throughout. So little compara- 
tively was at that time known of British 
botany and entomology, that new game pre- 
sented itself at every step. There was a 
freshness, therefore, in the result of such a 
tour, that naturalists may hope in vain for 
now. On another occasion Mr. Kirby under- 
took a month’s journey, in company with his 
wife, to Holme in Norfolk, and kept a similar 
journal. At Hunstanton Cliff, on the sea- 
shore, he notes particular species of mollusks 
and alge, and the geological structure of the 
coast, all given with joyous liveliness and 
accuracy, and in the true spirit of a naturalist, 
concluding— 


‘« Arrived safe, after a month’s absence, at dear 


Barham ; having met with little else but fortunate | 


and pleasant weather and circumstances during 


are due to the great Father of mercies, and source 
of every blessing.” 


In 1792, Mr. Kirby conceived the idea of | 


forming a natural history society at Ipswich, 
and wrote to the President of the Linnean 
Society, Sir J. E. Smith, for his advice on the 
subject. He received the following letter in 
reply:— 

‘* Dear Sir,—I am anxious for the establishment 
of your society ; if I can help it in any way, pray 
command me. As to all the use of my herbarium, 
&c., in difficult points, it is yours of course. 1 find 


it difficult in such establishments to get people to 


work, and am confident an obligation for each 
member to give a paper or other communication in 
turn would be a good scheme ; I would fain have 
had it so in the Linnean Society. I would recom- 
mend an herbarium and cabinet of native Suffolk 
Much de- 
pends on the president or secretary you have; they 
must be working men, zealous and scientific. No 
The true dignity of a literary society is 
science. . . .—ILam, 
‘* Your very faithful and obliged friend and servant, 
“J. E. Smiru.” 
Owing to the limited number of those re- 
siding in the neighbourhood who cared for 
natural history pursuits, the scheme fell to 


qrande é€3. 


It consisted of descriptions, with 
graved by himself, of 153 distinct 
wild bees, all collected by him in his own 
immediate locality. Writing to his friend 
Mr. Rodwell of Hull, in December, 180}, 
Mr. ull, ecember, 1800, he 
thus announces his intentions:— 
‘I am at this time very busy in getting a Na- 
tural History work ready for the press, In this 
work my aim is to unite two sisters, that through 
the fault of the admirers of one of them, have lace 
been separated, and the consequence has been 
much mischief: I mean, Religion and Natural 
History. The author of Scripture is also the au. 
thor of Nature: and this visible world, by types 
indeed, and by symbols, declares the same truths 
as the Bible does by words. To make the naty. 
ralist a religious man,—to turn his attention to 
the glory of God, that he may declare his works, 
and in the study of his creatures see the loving. 
kindness of the Lord,—may this in some measure 
be the fruit of my work: and may essential Power, 
Wisdom, and Love, the Creator, Redeemer, and 
Sanctifier, so far prosper it, that it may tend to 
produce these effects. I know that I run the risk 
of sneers from infidel and irreligious and worldly. 
minded naturalists; but that I regard not.” 


figures en. 
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both at home and abroad, and many were 
the congratulations of scientific friends. 
With a few unconnected extracts from the 
correspondence of Mrs. Trimmer, whom we 
stated was a cousin of Mr. Kirby’s, we must 
for this week bring our notice to a close:— 
“* April 20th, 1800.—I am sorry to see the ap- 
pearance of frost again this morning: what extra. 
ordinary weather we have lately had! indeed, 
everything is extraordinary in these times, I think. 
I am sure your good heart felt for our King, and 
the Royal Family, during His Majesty's alarming 
illness: I hope and trust he is now in a fair way of 
perfect recovery, for he was able to ride down on 
horseback to Kew last Monday, and I am told that 
he was walking in his garden at six o'clock yes- 
terday morning. I went to the palace on Tuesday, 
to make inquiries, but did not see any of the 
Royalties ; however, I hope to do so soon, when 
my book is ready to present to the Queen, to whom 
it is dedicated. I waited upon Her Majesty about 
three weeks before the King’s illness, and hada 
most gracious reception from her, and the Princemees 
Augusta and Elizabeth. I understand the family 
are expected to remain at Kew until the King goes 
to Weymouth; so I may probably have eer 
opportunities of paying my respects, which I s - 
be happy to do, from that loyalty and affeetion 


| 

. 

| The work was received with great interest 
| 

| 





the ground. It remained to the spirited exer- 
tions of an inhabitant of the town, Mr. George 
Ransome, half-a-century later, to carry this 


into effect, and William Kirby lived to be- 
/come its president. 


It was a touching pic- | 
ture to see the venerable patriarch with his 
flowing and silvery hair, at the opening of the | 
Ipswich Museum, when little short of ninety | 
vears of age, addressing the assembled mem.- | 
bers, so fervently delighted and grateful was | 
he to think that he had lived to see the fulfil- 
ment of his wishes:—~ 

‘* * These cases that you see before you are filled 
with the works of God, —He made them all, —He is 
great,— He is wise,—He is good.’ The effort proved 
too severe,-—the mind had been strained to the 
highest pitch,—his whole conception had been 
embodied in these few short sentences, and no power 
remained to descend to any matter subordinate to 
the great truth to which he desired to give utter- 
ance. Mr. Kirby could proceed no farther, and at 
the suggestion of a friend resumed his seat.” 

We now come to speak of that valuable 
work, the ‘ Monographia Apum Anglie,’ dis- 
tinguished not more for its scientific research | 
and accuracy, than for its piety and generous 
feeling, which was the chief stepping-stone to 
Mr. Kirby's advancement as an entomologist. | 
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—— 
red ie seceived by Her Majesty and all the | 
esi el The affair which the Queen wished to 
a it me about did not relate to me or to my 
var I did not see the King, but had 
e ebtisfaction to hear he was perfectly well. 

* a * * 


“ Nor. 9th, 1808.—T have lately had a very great 
. f which little James was a partaker. 
I took him with me to Windsor. As soon as the 
roval family knew I was coming thither, they sent 
to our friend Mr. Plumley, to desire him to tell me 
the Queen wished me to attend her on Thursday 
at two, and the Princesses at twelve, and to take the 
child with-me. We accordingly obeyed the royal 
invitation on Thursday last, and each of the Prin- 
cesses admitted us to her apartment in sucoession, 
and behaved with the kindest condescension. The 
child was greatly caressed, and highly gratified with 
all the new objects which a royal residence afforded 
tohim. Unfortunately for us, the Duke of Cla- 
rence arrived just at two o'clock, and it was four 
before he left, to visit one of his sisters. The 
Queen then desired us to attend her, and with Her 
Majesty we found our gracious sovereign, who 
spoke to us, ina manner I shall never forget, of 
his afflicting malady with so much pious resigna- 
tion, as showed the goodness of his heart in the 
strongest light. He took very kind notice of the 
little boy, though he said he could only tell how 
tall he was, without discerning his features. Two 
mornings I attended at the Private Chapel in the 
Castle, where the King goes constantly to prayers 
every morning, and delightful it was to witness 
the fervency of his devotion, and to hear him 
make the responses. You would have enjoyed it, 
particularly on Saturday, the 5th of November, 
when the service was in many parts so applicable 
to the present times, especially when the King 
made the response to the sentence,—‘O Lord, save 
the King :’ I humbly hope his trust will not be in 
vain, . * ad ad 

“ December 5, 1810.—I wish to know what you 

think of the controversy concerning the Bible 
Society. I suppose you have seen Dr. Words- 
worth’s and Dr. Dealtry’s letters. For my part, 
the subject is quite distressing to me.” 
_ The letter from which this extract is taken 
is endorsed by Mr. Kirby, ‘The last Mrs. 
Trimmer wrote tome. She departed this life 
December 15th, 1810.” 

In 1805 commenced that valuable friend- 
ship with Mr. Spence, which led to the publi- 
cation of the celebrated ‘ Introduction to En- 
tomology;’ and at this point we hope next 
week to resume our notice of Mr. Freeman’s 
prompt and judicious memoir. 


enjoyment, 0 





Notes on Public Subjects made during a Tour 
in the United Statesand Canada. By Hugh 
Seymour Tremenheere. Murray. 

~Hisisnotamere book of travel. Of such 

yp. the subject of America we have had 
enough and to spare. What with notes, 

‘etches, pencillings, and caricatures, there 

a s the more obvious peculiarities of 

a, oo with which we are not 

men talk and ty one knows exactly how 

ook, on the other sid ae hie Tesh ng ~~ 
thanks to ‘ee ys sd ‘the « tiantie, and, 

a. os § a host of industrious travellers, we 

"et sear with the eccentricities of the 

ractive class of States-men as if we had 


eate ; . 
‘a, drunk, and smoked with them from 
Those who are not yet satiated | 


Tater: 
wit ¢ . 4 
—e paltry gossip which has done so 
| rar alienate two great nations for the 
nothin bs hot very amiable laugh, will find 
heere's ine gratify their tastes in Mr. Tremen- 
bis tructive ‘Notes.’ Unlike many of 
*ésors, he has not thought that the 


the appointed hour was nearly ex- | hospitality of a foreign country is most grace- 
ent immediately, and was most | fully repaid by taunts aimed at the foibles on 








America have organised a complete working 
system of national schools, the eflicieney of 
which may be judged of from the fact, that on 
a late inguiry, out of the 400,000 inhabitants 
of Connecticut, only 500 were found to be 
unable to read, and those were Irish. Even 
in the remote city of St. Louis, a thousand 
miles west of Philadelphia, it appears that the 
means of education are seovided for those 
who need it at a cost of nearly ten dollars a 
head. The essential question for us, how- 
ever, is Whether the New England system is 
one which we should do well to imitate, and 
to this point Mr. Tremenheere directed his 
; most anxious inquiries. The theory of the 
public school system of the United States, so 
far as the poorer classes are concerned, is, 
that the religious instruction which is not 
given in the day-school is given in the Sun- 
day-school. The information of those most 
conversant with the practical working of the 
system, together with actual statistics and 
personal inquiries of the scholars, led Mr. 
Tremenheere to the conclusion that this 
theory is very imperfectly carried out in 
practice, and that a large proportion, varying 
from twenty to forty or fifty per cent., of the 
daily scholars do not attend the Sunday- 
school atall. Even the hereditary puritanism 
of New England is insufficient to prevent the 
nevlect of religious training, and in the manu- 
facturing districts and others, which, bearing 
| the nearest resemblance to England, are the 
most important for us to consider, the grow- 
ing secularization of all education is mueh 
more observable. The duties of the teachers 
in the daily schools do not even nominally 
extend beyond the inculeation of general prin- 


which they are most sensitive, and which the 
more refined among them are doing their 
utmost to eradicate. When the little dis- 
agreeables which have filled the pages of so | 
many writers are touched upon, it is only to 
trace them to their gguscs, and to point out 
the means which et he their reforma- 
tion. Mr. Tremenheere has travelled, not 
for the sake of reading a homily to those 
whom he visited, but to gather materials 
which might be useful to his own country. 
Steady to this single purpose, he dismisses 
even the subject of slavery as one on which 
English comment does more harm than good. 
We commend to the study of all intending | 
tourists the following sensible passage, which 
concludes the few remarks given to this | 
subject:— 

‘¢ These and many other things that he may meet | 
with may not suit the ideas of an Englishman of 
the present day ; but if wrong, there are plenty of 
minds in the United States engaged in the effort | 
to correct them. I have no desire to meddle with 
them. I am writing, not for American but for | 
English readers, and because I believe that I have 
had a few things to say which may not be un- 
deserving the consideration of my own country- 
men. 


These ‘Notes’ are the fruit of an autumn 
tour in the United States and Canada, and | 
show how much infermation may be gathered 
inavery brief time, when practical experience, 
and not a little industry, are added to such 
facilities as the author enjoyed. Indeed, the 
business-like completeness with which the | 
different subjects are treated gives the book 
more the air of the report of a commission | ciples of piety and morality to the exclusion 
than of notes of a hurried tour. There is not | of the religious tenets of the different denomi- 
much of the graphic power which brings an | nations; and when the Sunday-school fails to 
entire subject without effort before the supply the void the system emt one of 
reader's mind; but they contain a mine of in- | purely secular instruction. We have not 
formation which statesmen will find extremely space to follow Mr. Tremenheere into the 
convenient. and the rest of us may do well to | considerations on which he grounds his dread 
ponder. As an instance of the practical style of the introduction of a similar scheme of 
of the book, we may mention that a note on | education into England, or to do more than 
the railways of America is accompanied with | refer to the opinions he cites as to the effeets 
a complete chart of existing and projected | already traceable on the American character. 
lines, which the writer was at the pains to, The chapter on this subject is one which all 
compile from the scattered maps of the dif- | who are interested in the cause of education 
ferent lines. So, again, some interesting | should study, whatever may be their views as 
speculations on the influence which these rail- | to the best way of surmounting our own dif- 
roads, when completed, are likely to exert on | ficulties. 
the supply of wheat and similar products,|} It is not only the United States that are in 
from the far west to our own ports, are advance of us in their educational system. 
fortified by statistics collected from the most , Canada has recently made great efforts, and 
reliable private sources. The conclusions | there are some reasons which render her ex- 
arrived at are not very different from those | periments even more interesting to us than 
of Mr. Johnstone’s ‘Agricultural Tour,’ and | those of the Republic. The same admixture 
it seems that, so far as America is concerned, | of sects which embarrasses us, is no Jess an 
our markets are not likely to be very mate- | obstacle there, and the larger proportion of 
rially affected. Roman Catholics, the delicate questions of 

But the subject which most attracted the | the clergy and school reserves, and the ex- 
traveller’s attention was, as well it might be, istence of prejudices of race as well as of 
that of public education. America has fewer opinion, place them in a position even more 
difficulties in this respect than we have. In) disadvantageous than our own. The very 
spite of her rather heterogeneous origin, there | classification of their schools into Roman 
is what Kossuth and his friends would call a) Catholic, Protestant, and Coloured, points 
solidarity about the States, or at least the | to difficulties which education has not to con- 
northern ones, that enables them to act on tend with here. Yet Canada has a system 


principles which in England seem doomed to | of public instruction and England has not. 
remain for ever in the region of barren dis-| The theory acted — by our Canadian 
fellow-subjects is widely different from that 


cussion. In the work of education republican is from 
America has shown a vigour and promptitude | of the States. The cost of education is de- 
which are commonly considered as the pecu- | frayed by local rates, and secular instruction 
liar attributes of absolute governments. While is combined with religious teaching in har- 
we have suffered a whole generation to grow | mony with the views which preponderate in 

each locality. Provision is also made for the 


up untaught in the midst of angry disputes as | is al, ! 
ng how they should be educated, the States of | scruples of a dissenting minority, who, if suffi- 
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ciently numerous, are entrusted with the ad- 
ministration of a separate school for their 
own body. The same careful scrutiny has 
been applied by our author to the Canadian 
system as to the rival establishments of the 
United States, and it will, if we mistake not, 
be found yet more worthy the consideration 
of all parties at home. The schemes sug- 
gested by two of the most active educational 
parties here may be seen in America in actual 
and —_— operation, and with the aid of 
Mr. Tremenheere’s ‘ Notes’ may now be 
studied on this side of the Atlantic. We 
should be throwing away the solitary ad- 
vantage of our own sluggishness if we were 
to learn nothing from the experiments of 
nations who have shown more enterprise or 
less sectarian jealousy than ourselves. 

The press is the subject of another valuable 
note, in itself not without bearing upon the 
education question. The tone of a free 
press must reflect, though perhaps not with- 
out distortion, the character of a people or of 
some large section of them—this again is in 
some measure the fruit of the education they 
enjoy. There is therefore more than a mere 
plausible theory in Mr. Tremenheere’s sug- 
gestion, that the violent character of a large 
portion of the American press may be traced 
to the neglect in their schools of the principle 
of authority, and the absence of any feeling 
of respect which, according to Goethe, as 
well as some more orthodox philosophers, is 
the one essential requisite of juvenile training. 
We would gladly accept this as the whole 
explanation, for if it be so, there is some 
chance of improvement from the efforts now 
being made to reform their schools in this 
particular. But there are other causes than 
this. Mr. Tremenheere might well be sur- 

rised to find that the very men from whom 
S. as an Englishman, was meeting with the 
utmost cordiality and kindness, were in the 
daily habit of reading in some paper or other 
the most virulent denunciations of England, 
the bitterest taunts against her policy, the 
most undervaluing remarks on her power, 
and the most depreciatory estimates of the 
individual character of her people. The 
American answer to all inquiry on the sub- 
ject seems to have been, ‘ Oh, you must not 
mind what our papers say; we don’t read 
such trash as most of them contain; it is 
written to catch the Irish votes at the elec- 
tions.” Strange that the retribution for our 
shortcomings towards Ireland should hunt 
us across the ocean, and visit us by estranging 
those who ought to be our nearest friends. 

There is one note which we would gladly 
have missed, that upon the ballot—not be- 
cause we differ from the writer's conclusions, 
but because we regret to see the spirit of poli- 
tical partisanship disfiguring a work of 80 
high a character. We have no doubt it is 
perfectly correct to say that the example of 
America is not pertinent to us because se- 


crecy is neither sought nor attained by the | 
But if American | 
example is not in point, American sophistry, 


American mode of voting. 


such as that cited by Mr. Tremenheere, is still 
less so. The ballot is simply a nauseous 
remedy for a disgraceful disease, and objec- 


tions enough might be found to it without | 


the artifice of attaching to the practice of 


secret voting the odium that properly belongs | 


te the corruption against which it is aimed. 
Still more do we regret to see the unworthy 
suggestion, that the bribes now lavished on 
electors would, under the ballot, be concen- 
trated into a monster gratuity to the return- 





ing officer. Perhaps it is not easy for a polli- 
tician to maintain a candid tone in the de- 
fence of convictions which are periodicall 
attacked ; and certainly the treatment of this 
subject would scarcely have provoked our 
criticism but for the contrast it affords to the 
high tone of philosophical inquiry which runs 
through the rest of the work. 

The remarks upon the condition and pros- 
ects of Canada, the advantages it offers to 
nglish emigrants, the extent of its resources, 

and the charm of its society, will be to man 

the most attractive portion of the work. We 
are only now beginning to open our eyes in 
England to the value of Canada. We have 
been so long accustomed to hear depreciatory 


comparisons between Canada and the States, | 


that we are quite startled to find that in po- 
pulation, in commerce, and in public works, 


the progress of Canada is as rapid as her | 


neighbour’s. There is less of the galvanic 
vitality which sometimes raises an American 
city like an exhalation from the wilderness, 
but as a whole her growth is more equable 
and not less decided than that of the United 
States. The complaint of a Canadian gentle- 
man, which Mr. Tremenheere records, “ that 
the people of England are by no means aware 
how fine a country they possess in Canada,” 
will not, we think, be made many years hence. 


At any rate such works as the one before us | 


are the likeliest means of promulgating more 


adequate notions of the value of the province. | 





The Conquerors of the New World, and their 
Bondsmen. Vol. II. Pickering. 
Tue work, of which the second part is now 
published, gives an historical and critical nar- 
rative of the principal events which led to 
negro slavery inthe West Indies and America. 
The chief subjects embraced in the present 
volume are, the establishment of Darien 
colony, the discovery of the South Sea by 





Vasco Nunez, the expedition under Pedraria, | 


and the occupation of Cuba. The old and 
well-known stories of the early Spanish ad- 
ventures and conquests in the New World 
are here arranged with skill and narrated with 
spirit. The account of the first view of the 
Pacific Ocean will afford a fair example of 
the author's style:— 

** Leaving several of his men who were ill, or 
overweary, in Quarequa’s chief town, and taking 
with him guides from the country, the Spanish 
commander pursued his way up the most lofty 
sierras there, until, on the 25th day of September, 
1513, he came near the top of a mountain where 
the South Sea was visible. The distance from 
Poncha’s chief town to this point was forty-five 
leagues, reckoned then six days’ journey, but Vasco 
Nufez and his men took twenty-five days to do it 
in, suffering much from the roughness of the ways 
and from the want of provisions. A little before 
Vasco Nufiez reached the height, Quarequa’s In- 
dians informed him of his near approach to it. 
It was a sight which any man would wish to be 
alone to see. He bade his men sit down while he 
alone ascended, and looked down upon the vast 
Pacific, the first man of the Old World, so far as 
we know, who had done so. Falling on his knees, 
he gave thanks to God for the favour shown to 


him in his being the first man to discover and | 


behold this sea; then with his hand he beckoned to 
his men to come up; when they had come both he 
and they knelt down and poured forth their thanks 
to God. a . . 
has a prospective greatness, not alone from the 
thoughts of the man who achieves it, but from the 
various aspects and high thoughts which the same 
action will continue to present and call up in the 
minds of others to the end, it may be, of all time. 


| Keeper of the Public Records, 


Every great and original action | ‘ : 
neé: in this department. 
'to be done to render our unriy 


| available, but many —_ in the rig 


ee 






f ‘ “~ F a 
| And so a remarkable event may gO on acquiri 
- ’ ring 


more and more significance. In this case our know. 
ledge that the Pacific, which Vasco Nese: — 
beheld, occupies more than one-half of gos a 
surface, is an element of thought which ." sig 
minds lightens up and gives an awe to t} aoe 
gaze of his upon those mighty waters. To ies the 
scene might not at that moment have ee 
_™much more than it would have done to a mere 
queror; indeed, Peter Martyr likens Vasco Nui ' 
to Hannibal showing Italy to his soldiers.” 


Having addressed his men. Vasco Nuiez 
proceeded to take formal possession, on behalf 
of the King of Castile, of the sea and of all 
that was in it; and in order to make memo. 
rials of the event, he cut down trees, formed 
crosses, and heaped up stones. He also in. 
scribed the names of the monarchs of Castile 
upon great trees thereabout. Descending the 
sierras he entered the territories of an Indian 
chief, whose tribe, after a valorous resistance. 
was put to flight. Overtures of peace haying 
been accepted, the Indians enriched their 
invaders with gold and other presents. In 
this expedition one of the followers of Nuiez 
was the celebrated Francisco Pizarro, after- 
wards conqueror of Peru. 

The latter portion of the volume contains 
the history of the good Las Casas, with an 
account of his conversion, and of his many 
labours, and works and writings in behalf of 
| the 5 heagie Indians. To Las Casas has 
| often been ascribed the first introduction of 
African negroes into America, from his having 
obtained license to admit some into the colony 
founded under his auspices in Hispaniola. 
The colonists promised to him that, if he ob- 
tained leave for each of them to import twelve 
negroes, they would set free all their Indians. 
Las Casas obtained for them this privilege. 
but afterwards, in his old age, writing his 
history, he thus acknowledges his error:— 
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‘This advice the clerigo Casas first gave, not 
heeding the injustice with which the Portugues 
take and make their slaves ; which advice, after Le 
had apprehended the nature of the thing, he would 
not have given for all he had in the world. For 
he always held that they had been made slaves 
unjustly and tyrannically ; for the same reason 
hulds good of them as of the Indians.” 

The truth is, that negro slavery had been 
introduced from the earliest periods of Amer- 
can discovery. Ferdinand had granted letters 
many years before Las Casas obtained the 
| aforesaid permission, and Charles V., while 
yet in Flanders, gave license to his courtiers 
to import Africans into Hispaniola. The 
next volume will comprise a ‘sae of much 
interest, beginning with the administration © 
Indian affairs by Cardinal Ximenes. The 
author in the treatment of his subject displays 
the impartiality and faithfulness of an his 
torian, without withholding the generous sy * 

athies of a philanthropist which every Eng: 
aan feels on the question of slavery. 
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e took in this work forms one 
ee cine upon the gratitude of his 
untrymen, and it may not be uninteresting 
to our readers to compare the present state 
of things (as detailed in Sir Francis Palgrave’s 
report) with that which existed when Lord 
Langdale first turned his attention to the 


subject :-— 


| 


the fees mentioned above, were in a most imper- 
fect state; they did not refer to one-fiftieth part of 


_the contents of the repository to which they re- 


spectively belonged ; therefore calling them either 
calendars or indexes was a misnomer; they were 
generally nothing more than memoranda made by 
some diligent clerks or antiquaries for their own 


especial use, and left as a species of heir-loom to 


«The Records of this country,” says Mr. Hardy, | 
« exceed those of any other kingdom in antiquity, | 


importance, and numbers. They begin with 
Domesday Books, and (with the exception of those 
which have been lost or destroyed in the turbulent 
reigns of the kings of the Norman line) have been 

continued to the present time. 
«They afford not only the most pure and ample 
sources of history, and the best evidences of the 
ss of civilization, of the growth of our insti- 


the office. The imperfections and deficiencies of 
these calendars induced some officials to construct 
new, or to amend the old ones, but to these the 
public had no access whatever; they were private 
property ; anda search for any particular document 
or grant was only made by the owner of the calen- 


| dar himself, upon the payment of another fee, 


tutions, and of the manners and customs of our | 


country, but they are of great and indispensable 


value in the administration of justice, and the de- | 
_ to take a copy of the whole, even though at a 


termination of all rights of property. 

“They are divided into several classes, such as 
those of the High Court of Chancery, the King’s 
Bench, the Common Pleas, the Exchequer, the 
Admiralty, the State Papers, the Privy Council, 
&e., and, until the passing of the Public Records 
Act, land 2 Victoria, cap. 94, were dispersed in 
various repositories—at the Tower of London, the 
Rolls Chapel in Chancery Lane, the Chapter House, 
Westminster, the Lord Treasurer’s Remembran- 
cer's Office, and the Pipe Office, in Somerset House, 
the Treasuries of the King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas at Westminster, the Rolls House, and in the 
Temple; the King’s Remembrancer’s Office, the 
Augmentation Office, 


ranging in amount from two to ten guineas.” 
Then came the inspection fees, which had 
to be paid for every entry on the roll inspected, 
and no extract was allowed to be taken, but 
the unfortunate inquirer, though he might 
only want a short paragraph, ‘ was compelled 


cost of a hundred guineas or more.” 
But this alarming catalogue of extortions 
was by no means complete when the searcher 


had obtained his (perhaps hundred-guinea) 


copy :— 
‘In all those cases which occurred before the 


| Houses of Lords and Commons, or Committees of 


the same, the original Records were always brought 


_up by Warrant of the Speaker, or the Chairman of 


Privileges. The dignity of Parliament would not 


| be put off with such office-copies as satisfied the 


Office in Whitehall Yard, &c., in all, more than | 


sixty places of deposit.” 


_ Inthe year 1800, a Royal Commission was 
issued, “ pursuant to an address of the House 
of Commons, to provide for the better arrange- 
ment, preservation, and more convenient use 
of the Public Records,” which are described 
as being “in many offices unarranged, un- 
described, and unascertained—many of them 
exposed to erasure, alteration, and embezzle- 
ment, and lodged in buildings incommodious 


and insecure.” No great good was effected | 


by this Commission, or by others which fol- 
lowed it, though they continued to spend 

vast sums of the public money,” and we 
therefore pass them over without further 
hotice, and come at once to the Public Records 
Act, 1 & 2 Vict., ¢. 94, which became law on 
lith August, 1838. Let us hear Mr. Hardy’s 
‘ccount of the obstacles which had to be 
‘neountered in consulting the Records pre- 
Niously to this period :— 

Pay zane Records were dispersed in upwards 
under differen places of deposit, all more or less 
teins esi pean, arr anang and having as many 
a: well as for the gulations for their governance, 
tories, 

“Some of the o 


Tom the Governn 
‘ants; others 


“quently, thi 
“as constantly the cause 


The fe 


flicers were paid by a salary 
rent, and by fees from the appli- 
Were remunerated by fees only ; con- 


_of complaint and indig- 
es were different in all offices; ex- 


of justice to the poor ligitant, while 


iterary st : 
: ry Student was shut out from the use of 


the ds of the under a favour to himself from 
could ill afford. — or an outlay of money he 
le. to 5) ally fees for searches varied from 
documents per diem ; for inspections of single 
fom 64. up ioe 1s. up to 16s, 8d.; and for copies 
“en of words er. Hem per folio; and the number 
enty-two dood differed ; in most offices it 
¢ mothers ninety. >= Ss few seventy-eight, 


. *Re cal 
which area, toy indexes to the Records, to 


opening and closing of the Reposi- | Y ; 
. . | provide him “ with either the powers or the 


Stax upon litigation and literature | 


st, and in sc : bd | 
© ome a ‘ S ® P = 
: mounting almos t j proceed to carry the Act into execution without 
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Courts of Justice below; they must see the origi- 


: ' nals, as well as have copies of them; and for every 
the Exchequer of Pleas | : me : 


document so brought before Parliament a fee of 
2/7. 2s. per diem was demanded ; and no diminution 
of this fee was ever for a moment thought of or 
listened to, even if the number of documents 
amounted to a hundred: two guineas a day were 
demanded and received for each—thus in peerage 
cases, where there were seldom less than a hun- 
dred instruments necessary to prove a pedigree, 
two guineas were paid every day for each docu- 
ment taken out of the office to Parliament; and 
sometimes these documents went up for three or 
four days together, in case they might be required. 
A thousand guineas spent in fees only for produc- 
ing records before Parliament was no uncommon 
sum paid; besides the other expenses of searches, 
inspections, and office-copies. In some special 
cases it was also necessary for the inferior Courts 
to see the original records, and then the same fees 
were also demanded and paid. 

‘‘Men interested in the recovery of some great 
right, or in the protection of their property, were 
compelled to pay these extortionate demands ; but 
the historian, whether general or local, and the 
poor author, were, of course, debarred (except in 
some few instances where permission was granted 
as a favour) from consulting the national archives.” 

The act already referred to cast ‘‘ various 


onerous duties” on Lord Langdale, but (as 
so often happens) Parliament had omitted to 
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600/. per year, to be increased to 700/. after 
five years’ service, and to 800/. after ten 
years’, and Sir Francis Palgrave was appointed 
to the office. 

Lord Langdale then, on 7th January, 1839, 
addressed to Lord John Russell a letter (too 
long for extract), setting forth his views for 
the management of the Records. It contains 
many valuable suggestions which formed the 
groundwork of subsequent improvements. 
But perhaps the reduction of fees is the 
greatest benefit for which the public are in- 
debted to Lord Langdale. What they were 
before his time our readers have already seen. 
What they are now the report quoted in our 
last number shows. Lord Langdale himself 
Was opposed to any fees at all being taken, 
and wished to have ‘‘the Public Records as 
accessible to the public as the British Mu- 
seum.” Mr. Wardy tells the following story 
on this subject :— 

‘Lord Langdale fully carried out this principle, 
sometimes, it must be owned, to the dissatisfaction 
of his officers. One of the Assistant Record- 
Keepers had discovered the accounts of the ex- 
penses incurred in erecting the crosses for King 
} Kdward’s Queen at the different places where her 
| body rested, and which it had Been supposed were 
erected by Edward out of affection for her memory, 
_ but the accounts showed that they were paid for 
_ by the Queen’s own executors; so that the story of 
| King Edward's conjugal love is, so far, without 
| foundation. The assistant-keeper intended to print 
| the account of his diseovery ; but, in the meantime, 
some one else having heard of it, applied to him 
for a copy of the record. Upon which the assist- 
ant-keeper requested Lord Langdale to authorize 
him not to give any copy until he had published 
the document. His Lordship, however, told him 
that was impossible, and though it was very hard 
that the oyster should be taken out of his mouth 
just as he was about to swallow it, yet he must 
recollect that it was the duty of assistant-keepers 
| to let the public have the benefit of every record in 
| their office, and further, to facilitate in every way 
| the searching for, and taking copies of, the national 
| documents,” 

He refused, however, to grant the po 
to literary men of gratuitous search, which 
Sir John Romilly has to a certain extent con- 
ceded, and he did so— 

‘On the ground that, if any favour ought to be 
shown to either party, it should be to the suitor 
who was compelled to go to law, either for the 
recovery or protection of his rights or property ; 
whereas the author published his work either for 
his own profit or for reputation : in either of which 
cases he was better off than the suitor. One was 
a voluntary act, the other a compulsory one.” 

Mr. Hardy adds that— 

‘‘The reduction of fees is not the only subject 
for which the public are indebted to Lord Langdale. 
For increased and regular hours of attendance at 








funds necessary to execute them.” He ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord John Russell on 
August 17th, 1838, pointing out, amongst 
other things, the following omission on a very 
material point :— 

‘‘Your Lordship will be aware that I cannot 


first appointing a Deputy Keeper under the fifth | 
section of the Act; and that as the Act does not 
fix the salary which that efficer is to receive, it 
will not be in my power to propose to any one to 
accept the office until I am informed what remu- 
neration is to be allowed to him.” 

We find him again writing to complain | 
that the expenses of carrying the Act into 
execution were not provided for, but the 
Lords of the Treasury came to no decision | 
until October 23rd, 1838, when they fixed | 





| 


access upon the payment of | the salary of the Deputy Record-keeper at | 


all the offices; the formation of new calendars and 
repertories ; the better arrangement of, and access 
to, the Records: in fact, for every advantage that 
the public are now reaping and have reaped since the 
passing of the Public Record Act, and for some 
time previously, they are indebted to him, and to 
him alone.” 

The praise is also due to Lord Langdale of 


having, after a lengthened correspondence 
with the Government, induced the Lords of 
| the Treasury to commence the building now 


in course of erection for a Record Office. The 
obstructions and difficulties which he met 
with were great, but his perseverance suc- 
ceeded at last, and the nation will soon (it is 
to be hoped) be relieved from the danger of 
irreparable loss through the want of a fire- 
proof repository for its records. 
The Lords of the Tfeasury having dis- 
covered that their favorite scheme of appro» 
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priating the Victoria Tower to the Records | 
was unsuitable, Lord Langdale, in 1846, again 
pressed the subject on the attention of Go- 
vernment, and— 

“In 1847, under the sanction of the Metropolitan 
Improvement Commissioners, and with the assent 
of the Government, Mr. Pennethorne made a de- 
sign for a Public Record Office, to be erected on a 
= of the Rolls Estate. This building was to 
ave been in connexion with the formation of a 
new street, which was intended to be a central 
communication between the eastern and western 
parts of the metropolis, commencing in Long Acre, 
and extending to the west end of Cheapside. But 
the great expense of carrying out Mr. Pennethorne’s 
plan prevented its execution.” 


This plan was never proceeded with, and— 


“Almost worn out by continual applications 
and exertions about the erection of a General Re- 
cord Repository during eleven years, Lord Lang- 
dale began to despair of sceing the accomplishment 
of his darling project; but the present Deputy 
Keeper (Sir Francis Palgrave) advised him to make 
one more attempt. It occurred to him (he said) 
that there had been much miscalculation, not only 
as to the space required for such a building, but 
also in the expense of its erection; and he accord- 
ingly made a fresh calculation, which he submitted 
to Lord Langdale. His Lordship seeing there was 
much reason and considerable judgment in what 
Sir Francis Palgrave brought forward, sent his 
statement to the Treasury.” 


This was in January, 1850, and the Lords 
of the Treasury “ shortly after intimated their 
intention to commence the building on its 
present site, being in all respects the best 
and most convenient which the metropolis 
affords.” 

Mr. Hardy announces in a note that it is 
his intention to write a History of the Public 
Records of the Realm. 

Although we have been unable to speak 
highly of him as a biographer, yet we shall 
look forward to a valuable and learned work 
from his pen upon a subject for which he is 
so well qualified as his projected History. 





NOTICES. 


The Botany of the Antarctic Voyage. I. Flora of 
New Zealand. Part I. By Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, M.D., R.N., F.RS. Reeve and Ce, 

‘‘T wave long felt earnestly desirous,” writes Dr. 
Hooker, ‘‘ of promoting a love and knowledye of 
the science of botany in those English colonies 
which it has been my good fortune to visit, and the 
present work offers me in part an opportunity of 
doing so; for though it was called for by professed 
botanists, and is therefore more scientific than a 
popular flora should be, I have added to the 
technical characters such English descriptions as 
will enable the resident to name his plants, and I 
have written these in the simplest language that 
can be applied to botany.” By pursuing this 
course, Ir. Hooker renders the admirable . Flora 
of New Zealand,’ of which the first part is before 
us, a work as indispensable to the settler as it is 
valuable to the scientific botanist. In this respect 
it presents a contrast to many treatises devoted to 
similar objects. Of its high position among scientific 
monographs there can be but one opinion. 

When a competent investigator undertakes a 
ecientific task of magnitude, there often seems to 
combine for his aid a number of favourable circum. 
stances. Such a fortunate conjuncture has taken 
place in aid of our botanist. Scarcely until now 
could a full and fair flora of New Zealand have 
heen composed. Much, doubtless, remains to he 
done, but the mass of material at the disposal of 
Dr. Hooker is very great, and seems to have 
gathered itself together in order that it might be 
worked by so able an authority. , 

The part before us is devoted to the natural 
orders, from Ranuncudacee to the commencement 


‘his boyhood. 


, the University of Bonn in the year 1826. 


of the Saxifragee. 
the buttercups and violets here described and 
figured, flowering in New Zealand meadows, he 
might almost fancy himself back again in England 
among the wild flowers that surrounded him during 
There is a peculiar charm about 
these antipodal plants that recals the shapes and 
colours of herbs on the other and better known 
side of the world—a charm of association that will 
always find its way into the hearts of wanderers 


and rest there, after their eyes have been satiated | 


with the contemplation of what is merely beautiful 
or extraordinary. 
to the colonist than these similitudes of beings left 
far behind him, are such little insignificant cresses 
as Cardamine hirsuta, and Nasturtium terrestre 


and amphibium, identical with the kinds that bear | 


the same names in Europe, some of them emigrants, 


| perchance, which had found their way by convey- | 


ances as yet undiscovered long before civilized man 
had visited the regions of their banishment. 


All who visited the Great Exhibition must have | 


been struck by the beauty and excellence of some 
of the New Zealand woods. 


upon a matter of no small economical value. 

The illustrations of this ‘ Flora’ are exceedingly 
truthful, and, at the same time, artistic in treat- 
ment. 

Lectures on Ancient History, from the carliest time 
to the taking of Alerandria by Octarianus. By 
B. G. Niebuhr. Translated by Dr. Leonard 
Schmitz. 

Tue lectures here presented to the English reader 

were edited and published in German by his son, 

Dr. Marcus Niebuhr. They were first delivered at 

Many of 

the papers were destroyed in Niebuhr’s house in 

February, 1830, after which the latter part of the 

work was re-written. The manuscripts were con- 

etructed from various copies of notes taken by 
pupils, and collating these with other lectures by 
the historian, delivered at different times on 
particular points of ancient history. Dr. Schmitz 


‘has had the additional advantaye of notes in his 


own possession, and his intimate knowledge of both 


languages has enabled him to make the work in its | 
English form worthy of praise for literary excellence | 


as wellas for being a faithful record of the historian’s 
lectures. The period embraced in the course 
reaches from the earliest times down to the taking 
of Alexandria by the Romans. A sketch is given 
of the history of the Asiatic nations, the Egyptians, 
Greeks, Macedonians, and Carthaginians, and the 
other states of classical antiquity, till the rise of 
the Roman Empire, the history of which became 
thenceforth that of the world. Hence the present 
course of lectures, together with that on the history 
of Rome, fourm a complete record of the whole of 
ancient history. Of the value of Niebuhr’s histo- 
rical writings it is needless for us to offer any 
remarks. Recent researches of learned men and of 
travellers have added some details to those within 
Niebubr’s reach twenty years ago, but the general 


accuracy of his facts, and the sound philosophy of | 


his remarks, are held in increasing estimation by 
all students of history. Dr. Schmitz, the learned 
and laborious rector of the High School of Edin- 
burgh, has ably fulfilled his editorial labours, and 
made another important contribution to our English 
historical literature. . 


rate 3s of the Sorers rns of Russia, From Rurik to 
Nicholas, including td History of that Empire 
fi ym” ifs Foundation to the present time. By 
George Fowler, Esq. Vol. I. Shoberl. ° 
Wit the exception of some brilliant periods con- 
nected with general European affairs, the history 
of Russia is not popularly known in this country. 


With the life of Peter the Great all the world has | 


been familiar since the time of Voltaire’s biography, 
and the movements of the Russian power have been 
studied by Englishmen as much as those of any 
other nation, since the partition of Poland, and the 
wars of the first French revolution. But there 
has beep little demand for complete narratives of 


When the settler sees some of 


And even still more interesting | 


We have much yet | 
to learn about them, and look forward anxiously 
to the results of Dr. Hooker's researches, as bearing | 


are skilfully brought out. 





(July 17 
the Russian empire adapted to popular use 
works of Tooke, Bell, Segur, and othe ' 
hold no prominent place in our literature ( 
travels in Russia there are various works } 4 
widely known, such as those of Kohl Br a, 
Granville, and others. In the present nak ae 
author proposes to describe both the political hag 
tory and the social progress of the Russian En wal 
in the form of biographies of the eet 
the earliest period to the present day, The first 
| volume contains the reigns of the early rulers down 
| to Peter the Great. The second is to commence 
with the reign of Catherine I., aud will include that 
of Catherine II. The reign of Alexander will oc- 
cupy.a large portion of the remainder of the work 
| The author promises also to append to his last 
volume statistics of the Russian Empire, with notices 
of the people, customs, laws, policy, commerce. re 
ligion, with a variety of miscellaneous matter. The 
knowledge of the country is derived partly from 
personal observation, Mr. Fowler having resided in 
varivus parts of the empire, and having visited the 
trans-Caucasian tribes of Asiatic Russia. The first 
volume, now before us, after a brief sketch of the 
early history, gives, with much detail, the narrative 
_ of the life of Peter the Great. The author shows 
| little skill in managing his materials, but has exer. 

cised great industry in procuring them. From 

every available source he has collected the facts of 
| his history, but he relates them with less animation 
and taste than might be expected with materials so 
capable of being clothed with romantic interest. 
Whatever disappointment, however, may be felt by 
those who read for amusement only, those who seek 
information will be gratified by the diligent research 
and accurate statements of Mr. Fowler's work. 
Criticism is disarmed by the candid avowal of the 
author in his preface, where he states that, without 
any attempt at composition, he has only aimed at 
careful compilation. In this useful design he has 
been eminently successful. 

Amy Paul. A Tale. 2vols. Colburn & Co 
We think we recognise in these volumes the 
graceful pen of a successful writer of shorter tales, 
but as the work appears anonymously we have no 
right to suggest hints as to its authorship. The 
story of Amy Paul is not one of great variety of 
incident, nor are any of the characters remarkable 


The 


r historians, 





| for originality, or the higher requisites of popular 
| admiration with readers of fiction. We have the 
usual play of joy and sorrow, business and love, 
fortune and misfortune, virtue and vice, in a 
very limited and every-day circle of life, by the 
ordinary personages of benevolent old gentlemen, 
amiable young ladies, ardent admirers, privileged 
domestics, opportune strangers, with one or two 
scoundrels to keep up the chiaroscuro effect of 
the tale. The scenes are chiefly laid in a quiet 
part of the Emerald island, whither the currents 
and tides of the world had drifted the principal 
persons of the drama from the busy sea of the great 
metropolis. Old Mr. Jeremy Elt, once in business 
in London, near Golden-square, had taken under 
his protection two orphan girls, the grandchildren 
of Samuel Weld, a seller of old books in the same 
neighbourhood, whose only and lovely daughter 
had given her heart to Edward Paul, a young 
Irishman who frequented the shop. Mr. Paul's 
friends were in higher station, and frowned upon 
the foolish marriage. His prospects of support from 
his family being withdrawn, he betook himself to 
literary labour in London, and by over-ext rtion 
brought on disease, which speedily carried him off. 
The wife soon following, old Weld took the children 

to his house, where they had a home, till the ed 

terious and tragie death of their grandfather, who 
| was found murdered in his room. Then Mr. Elt 
takes them up, and retires with t 





hem to the re- 


‘ . if 2 C ing scene 
mote village in Ireland where the opening = 


. : ace to give 
of the story is laid. We have not space , ea 
anv outline of the tale, which 1s pleasantly tote, 


i ling che ors, which 
nor to mention the other leaaing characters, ¥! 2 
The history of Barbat 


read of the story, 
interwoven. <8 
who had been 
and a strang® 


and Amy Paul is the central th 
with which various incidents‘are 
uncle of the girls, Stephen Paul, 
long abroad, appears on the scene, 
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‘ation connects his history with that of Simon 


who travels with Jeremy Elt in the coach 

from Dublin, in the first chapter, and is mixed up 
th the family through the rest of the tale. These 
. the black and malignaut spirits of the 
aie ». Reuben Leigh, Mrs. Trouton, Mr. Andrews, 
other characters, are well sustained. The safe 
er sensible marriage of Amy Paul with Mr. 
Brant brings the story to a satisfactory conclusion. 
We are unwilling to pronounce any judgment upon 
neral merit of the book, as it is one of that 


ref which we cannot avoid admiring, without 
being inclined greatly to praise. Clever and ten- 


der, without great power or intensity, are epithets 
characteristic of the author’s mind. The style is 
like the pretty lake scenery of the South, as com- 
pared with the boldness and beauty of mountain 
jistricts. One point on which a critical remark 
may be of use to the writer is, that too little care 
is taken, or art used, in varying the dialogues of 
the different characters. The same lively, fluent 
tongue, with its grave or gay tones, speaks with 
too much similarity from behind most different 
masks, There is room for improvement In this re- 
spect by attention to nature. 
Essai sur la Typographic. By A. F. Didot. 
Paris: Didot. 

Maxy a printer has proved himself as able with 
the pen as at case; and M. Didot must now be 
added to the list of typographic authors. In this 
modest and unpretending volume, the eminent 
Paris printer has collected a mass of curious and 
valuable information on the art of printing, on its | 
most distinguished professors, on its grandeur and 
persecutions, on its mistakes and mishaps. It is 
an epitome of the history, professional and anec- 
dotic, of the great discovery of Guttenburg, and 
may be consulted with profit or pleasure by those 
who read for instruction and those who read for 





amusement. M. Didot, we perceive, constitutes 
himself a zealous champion of Guttenburg’s claim 
to be considered the inventor of modern typogra- 
phy; he will not hear talk of Faust or Scheffer, 
oreven of John Coster, of Haarlem. In France, 
printing has been as pitilessly persecuted as in any 
other country in the world; and even at this very 
moment, in the year of universal enlightenment, 
1852, it is in anything but favour with the powers 
that be. But it is singular that, though statesmen 
and kings have feared it, Cardinal Richelieu had a 
press in his own chateau, and amused himself with 
printing; and the same was the case with king 
louis XV. and king Louis XVI. M. Didot further 
mentions that Cardinal de Bernis, for several years 
Prime Minister of France under the former sove- 
reign, and one of the most bitter proscribers of the 
press, was himself in early life a corrector in a 
Prating office, and was employed in that capacity 
by M. Didot's own grandfather. The materials 
which our author has collected would have fully 
Justified him in making his work of greater length, 
- ia it . more ambitious title. He may 
tcivad ~ od — them into a complete his- 
me Le pe ail countries, and thereby make 
ded ds. dition to European literature. If 
mie into dete] ee precommend him to go a little 
NS Ge rd cas ol tre corre intens 
to whom he he. 8 the only one o the great printers 
Hs te not rendered full justice. 
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SUMMARY. 


aay ete and ably-written summary of early 
Basil H Coo age has been prepared _by Mr. 
Christendom a er The vee Church of A ee 
be title of th ‘ va ubjugation under Constantine. | 
m the title-pave a and the motto from Herder 
, euther «2 “ ciently indicate the sentiments 
Chureh and § 8 » the question of the alliance of | 
4 “tate, historically viewed. Herder Bays | 
4 ristian religion arose and grew by virtue 
Roman tags own, as by its own powers also the 
there way — "B: and when the two united 
tain by which oo oman-Christian hybrid — a 
2g sen er was a gainer. The follow- 
: in one of Milton’s prose works well | 
contents of Mr. Cooper's volume, and 











tence 
*ribes the 


| with praise of other geographical lesson-buoks pre- 


jects,” On the State of Man subsequent to the Pro- 


year 1095, 


may be viewed as a text on which his historical 
labours are a commentary :—‘‘ Long before Con- 
stantine’s time the generality of Christians had 
lost much of the primitive sanctity and integrity, 
both of their doctrines and manners. Afterwards, 
when he had vastly enriched the church, they 
began to fall in love with honour and civil power, 
and the Christian religion went to wreck.” Keep- 
ing in mind the bias of the author to give pro- 
minence to everything relating to the corruption 
and enslavement of the ecclesiastical by the civil 
power, we have in Mr. Cooper’s work a faithful 
and spirited history of the condition and changes 
of the Christian church during the first three 
centuries. 

In Bohn’s ‘Standard Library’ we have Dr. Nean- 
der's Memorials of Christian Life in the Early and 
Middle Ages, including his ‘ Light in Dark Places,’ 
translated by J. KE. Ryland. Curious and instrue- 
tive sketches are given in these memorials of the 
internal history of Christianity during what are 
termed the dark ages of the church, symptoms of 
spiritual life amidst outward deadness and decay. 
It isa book of much value, both for its historical 
research and its practically religious bearing. Also 
in the ‘Standard Library’ is given a new and re- 
vised edition of Frederika Bremer's Works, trans- 
lated by Mary Howitt. The well-known story of 
The Neighbours, with several minor tales, are in- 
cluded in the volume, which presents faithful and 
charming pictures of Swedish life and customs. 

In Bohn’s ‘ Classical Library,’ the fourth volume 
of Cicero's Orations, translated by Mr. C. D. Yonee, 
contains the fourteen philippies against Mare An- 
tony, to which are appended the treatise on ‘ Rhe- 
torical Invention,’ some other rhetorical tracts, and 
the celebrated treatise on the ‘Art of Oratory.’ 

The volume of the ‘Scientific Library’ for the 
month is Airby’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. ii., a neat 
edition of that excellent work, edited, with notes, 
by Professor T. Rymer Jones, and a very acceptable 
one just at the moment that public attention is 
being called to the ‘ Life’ of the good father of 
entomological science. 

Among useful educational books may be specified 
A Manual of Mathematical Geography, by William 
Hughes, F.R.G.S. We have had occasion to speak 


pared by this author, especially his ‘Manual of De- 
seriptive Geography.’ In the present treatise in- 
struction is given in the mathematical principles 
involved in the construction of maps and charts, 
with practical rules for the formation of map pro- 
jections. A book of this kind was a desideratum 
in schools and colleges till this manual appeared, 
of which we are glad to see a second edition. A 
little book of phrases by William Bungen, German 
Master to the Clapham Grammar School, German 
Travelling Conversations, with a copious vocabulary, 
is well adapted for the use either of scholars or of 
tourists. 

In Blondelle, a clever one-volumed tale, with 
considerable liveliness of character and variety of 
incident, the readers of fiction will find amusement, 
not without occasional home-lessons for practical use 
in real life. There are various objectionable things 
in the book, but the bad with the good makes it 
the more what it professes to be—a story of the 
day, a sketch of London society. Another fiction 
of humbler pretension, The Silent Footsteps, is a 
book of gentle spirit and simple style, a pure and 
pious tale of the affections. 

A little volume by George Woodhead, Esq., 
entitled The Atmosphere, describes a variety of 
curious phenomena in physical science, with the 
author's remarks and explanations. Most of the 
papers have already appeared in the ‘ Mechanics’ 
Magazine,’ and other periodicals. ; 

The third part of the ecclesiastical history, pub- 
lished in the series of ‘‘ Small Books on Great Sub- 


mulgation of Christianity, embraces the period from 
the reign of Phocas, and the invasion of the Roman 
empire by Chosroes, King of Persia, down to the 
immediately after Peter the Hermit 
began to preach the first Crusade. The decay of 


the Mohammedan faith, are described with the 
same ability and in the same spirit as in the pre- 
vious volumes of this history. 

A new edition of The Gold Colonies of Australia, 
by G. Butler Earp, formerly Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of New Zealand, is published in 
Routledge’s series of cheap volumes. The fullest 
and most recent accounts of the Australian gold 
fields and the general condition of the colonies are 
here given. The adaptation of the work to present 
popular use is attested by the fact of sixteen thou- 
sand copies having bee: sold within ten days of 
publication. In this edition the information is 
brought down to the latest period. A map is pre- 
fixed to the volume, the geographical portion of 
which has been prepared with much care, embody- 
ing the researches of Mr. Wells, Mr. Melville, and 
others who have most recently written on the 
subject. : 


—-- 
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Arnold's (T. K.) Ecloge Herodotem, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
Aristophaniw, Part 2, 3s, 6d. 

Anticleptic Gradus, post Svo, 12s, 

Raines’ (T.) History of Liverpool, royal 8vo, cloth, £1 6s. 
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Beauty (The) of Amalfi, post Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Blew and Gauntlett’s Church Hymn Book, imp. 8vo, 18s. 
——--—- Svo, cloth, 4s. Gd. 
Bogue’s Guide for Travellers, Belgium and the Rhine, 6s. 
Bohn’s Cheap Series, Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, 12mo, 1s. 
——-——-- Emerson's Essays and Orations, 1s, 
Directory of Joint Stock and Private Banks, 8vo, £1. 
Evans's (R. W.) Treatise on Versification, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Forbes's Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed, 12mo, 6s. 
Gilfillan’s Second Gallery of Literary Portraits, post Svo, 5s. 
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Isabella Hamilton, 16mo, square, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) How to Emigrate, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 
Kirby's (Rev. W.) Life, by J. Freeman, Svo, cloth, 15s. 
Lalor’s (J.) Money and Morals, Svo, cloth, 10s, 

Lothrop’s (A.) Glen Luna, crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 
MelLlvaine’s Evidences, post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Parochial Tracts, 7 vols. 12mo, cloth, £1 8s. 

Pascal's Provincial Letters, by Dr. MeCrie, post Svo, 28. 6d, 
Payson’s (Rev. E.) Memoirs, post Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
Professions, by F. Tayleure, 3 vols. post Svo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Saints (The) Qur Example, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 

Thoughts in Past Years, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s, 
Trower’s (C. F.) Hutspot, a Tale, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
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DR. THOMAS THOMSON, 


(Continued from page 546.) 


THE existence of such mathematical relations Dr, 
Thomson was continually in the habit of testing at 
the conclusion of his own researches, or in examin- 
ing the experiments of others. Any peculiarity of 
character in a substance hitherto known, or ina 
newly-discovered body, he never failed to point out 
in his ‘System ;’ and innumerable instances have 
occurred, and might be mentioned if our space ad- 
mitted, where lucrative patents have resulted from 
a simple statement or foot-note often original on 
the part of the author. A fact of this kind in the 
‘Animal Chemistry’ led Mr. Robert Pattison to his 





ingenious patent invention of lactarin, a prepara- 
tion of casein from milk, for fixing ultramarine on 
cotton cloth; and Dr. Thomson's systematic plan 
of describing all the characters of bodies in detail 
led Henry Rose, of Berlin, to the discovery of 
niobium and pelopium, two new metals. From 
the fragments of four imperfect crystals of certain 
tantalites, as the mineral dealers who sold them to 
him termed them, he was enabled to make some 
analyses, and to take a series of specific gravities, 
which he published in a paper ‘On the Minerals 
containing Columbium,’ in his nephew Dr. R. D. 
Thomson’s ‘ Records of General Science,’ vol. iv., 
p. 407, in 1836. He found that these minerals 
possessed an analogous constitution, but their 
specific gravity differs. He termed them, terrelite, 
columbite, tantalite, and ferrotantalite. In making 
his experiments, he expended all the material he 
possessed, and he had passed the great climacteric. 
Professor Rose, struck with the facts, examined 
the minerals upon a greater scale, and, after im- 
mense labour, showed that not only columbic or 
tantalic acid was present in these minerals, but 
likewise two new acids, niobic and pelopic acids. 
Instances of this kind of contribution made by Dr. 
Thomson to chemistry, might be indefinitely parti- 
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cularized. About 1802 he invented the oxy-hydro- 
gen blowpipe, in which he introduced the oxygen 
and hydrogen into one vessel, but the whole appa- 
ratus having blown up and nearly proved fatal to 
him, he placed the gases in separate gas-holders. 
His apparatus of this description bas been annually 
exhibited in the Chemistry class of the College of 
Glasgow, and has been figured in Dr. R. D. Thom- 
‘son’s ‘School Chemistry.’ At that time he made 
many experiments on its powers of fusion, but as 
Dr. Hare had invented an apparatus at the same 
time, and published his experiments, Dr. Thomson 
did no more than exhibit the apparatus in his 
lectures, 7. In August, 1804, in a paper on lead, 
he first published his new nomenclature of the 
oxides and acids, in which Latin and Greek nume- 
rals were made to denote the number of atoms of 
oxygen in an oxide. He thus introduces this im- 
portant invention, which has been almost univer- 
sally adopted in the science :—‘‘ As colour is a very 
ambiguous criterion for distinguishing metallic 
oxides, I have been accustomed for some time to 
denote the oxide with a minimum of oxygen, by 
prefixing the Greek ordinal number to the term 
oxide, Thus, protoxide of lead is lead united to 
aminimum of oxygen; the oxide, with a maxi- 
mum of oxygen, I call peroxide. Thus, brown 
oxide of lead is the peroxide of lead. I denomi- 
nate the intermediate degrees of oxidizement by 
refixing the Greek ordinals, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, &c. 
hus, deutoxide is the second oxide of lead, tritoxide 
of cobalt the third oxide of cobalt, and so on.” This 
paper was translated and published in France ; the 
nomenclature was speedily introduced into that 
country. But the improvements which he after- 
wards adopted by denoting the exact number of 
atoms of oxygen present, by the Latin, and those 
of the base by the Greek numerals, and used in 
Great Britain, never superseded, in that country, 
the original suggestion in the above note. 8. All 
these inventions were merely particular parts of a 
systematic arrangement adopted in his ‘System of 
Chemistry,’ a work which, if carefully examined 
with a philosophic eye, will be found to have pro- 
duced beneficial results to chemical science similar 
to those which the systems of Ray, Linnwus, and 
Jussieu effected for botany. In his second edition, 
published in 1804, (the first large edition having 
been sold in less than ten months,) he divided the 
consideration of chemical bodies into— Book I. 
Simple Substances: 1. Conformable bodies, including 
oxygen, simple combustibles, simple incombusti- 
bles, metals ; 2. Unconformable bodies, comprising 
heat and light. Book II. Compound bodies: 1, 
Primary compounds ; 2. Secondary compounds, &c. 
It is most interesting to observe how his plan was 
developed with the progress of the science in the 
different editions. It is sufficient to say that it 
was generally considered as a masterly arrange- 
ment, and used to be quoted by the Professor 
of Logic in Edinburgh, as an admirable example 
of his analytic and synthetic methods. Previous 
to the publication of his ‘System’ British chemists 
were contented with translations from the French, 
and hence it was believed on the Continent that 
‘Britain possessed scarcely a scientific chemist.” 
That all his contemporaries viewed his plan as highly 
philosophic cannot be affirmed. There are some 
men who, having no mental powers of arrangement 
in themselves, discover in a systematic treatise only 
a compilation possessing the generic characters of 


One immediate result of the publication of his 
‘System,’ was the appropriation of their due merit 
to respective discoverers, and especially to British 
chemists, who had been overlooked in the Conti- 
nental treatises. It was the subject of our memoir 
who thus first imparted to us the true history of 
chemistry, and in doing so often gave offence to 
disappointed individuals; but the honesty of his 
nature and his unswerving love of truth never 
allowed him for a momeut to sacrifice, even in his 
own case, the fact to the fallacy. 

During the first years of this century, he dis- 
covered many new compounds and minerals, as 
chloride of sulphur, allanite, lodalite, &c.; but to 
give a list of the numerous salts which he first 
formed and described during his onward career 
would be difficult, as he scarcely ever treated of 
them in separate papers, but introduced them into 
the body of his ‘ System,’ without any claim to their 
discovery. His exact mind was more directed 
towards accurate knowledge and principles than to 
novelties, merely for their own sake, although there 
is probably no chemist who has added so many new 
bodies to the science. Hence many of his discove- 
ries have been attributed to others, or rediscovered 
over and over again ; as was the case with many of 
his chromium compounds—viz., chlorochromic acid, 
the two potash oxalates of chromium, terchromate 
of silver, potash chromate of magnesia, chromate 
of chromium, hyposulphuric, and (1817) hypo- 
sulphurous acid, &c. &c., all of which were 
examined by him nearly a quarter of a century ago. 
The enumeration of these and numerous other dis- 
coveries must be left to a more extended memoir, 
for which we understand there is a mass of matter 
having an important bearing on the science and 
literature of the country in the earlier part of the 
century. 

In 1810 Dr. Thomson published his ‘ Elements 
of Chemistry,’ in a single volume, his object being 
to furnish an accurate outline of the actual state of 
the science. In 1812 he produced his ‘ History of 
the Royal Society,’ a most important work, as 
showing the influence which that Society produced 
on the progress of science. In August, 1812, he 
made a tour in Sweden, and published his observa- 
tions in that country in the following year. It is 
still a valuable work, and contains a very complete 
view of the state of science and society in that 
country. In 1813 he went to London, and started 
the ‘Annals of Philosophy,’ a periodical which he 
continued to conduct till 1822, when the nume- 
rous calls upon his time in the discharge of the 
duties of his chair at Glasgow compelled him to 
resign the editorship in favour of Mr. Richard 
Phillips, one of his oldest friends, who predeceased 
him by one year. The journal was in 1827 pur- 
chased by Mr. Richard Taylor, and was merged in 
the ‘ Philosophical Magazine.’ In 1817 he was 
appointed Lecturer on Chemistry in the University 
of Glasgow; and in 1818, at the instance of the 
late Duke of Montrose, Chancellor of that institu- 
tion, the appointment was made a professorship 
with a small salary under the patronage of the 
crown. As soon after his appointment as he was 
enabled to obtain a laboratory, he commenced his 
researches into the atomic constitution of chemical 
bodies, and produced an amount of unparalleled 
work in the whole range of the science, in 1825, by 
the publication of his ‘ Attempt to Establish the 

First Principles of Chemistry by Experiment,’ in 





matter ; while those who can pry below the surface, | 
on the other hand, know that the art of arranging | 


that it requires a comprehensiveness of mind, a 
clearness of judgment, and a’ patience of labour, 
which fall to the lot of a small number of the 
human race. When we recollect that many of 
tHese remarkable views began to be devised by the 
self-taught chemist, in a narrow close in the High- 
street of Edinburgh, the author being in the 
receipt of a salary of 50/. a year, from which he 
sent 15/. to his aged parents; when we contrast 
such a picture with the costly education and refined 
apparatus of the modern laboratory, it is impossible 
to avoid the inference that Britain has 
genius of no common order, 


is one of the most difficult tasks of the philosopher ; 


2 vols. 
experiments, conducted with as much care and 
precision as it was in his power to employ.” In 
| this work he gives the specific gravities of all the 
| important gases, ascertained by careful experiment. 
In these researches he had associated with him Mr. 
Alexander Harvey as his assistant, a gentleman 
possessed of high mechanical and _ intellectual 
talents, who has since risen to eminence as a 
valuable citizen and magistrate of his adopted city. 
The data thus ascertained were often disputed and 


| 2 It contained ‘‘ the result of many thousand 


they tended to supersede previous experimental 
deductions; but the excellent subsequent determi- 





| university to discharge the duties 
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just lost a | nations of specific gravities by Dumas, which were | not wanting suggestions, that one W 
made at the request of Dr. Thomson, after that | himself to eminence from comparat 


| which he has continued since to] 
attacked in strong but unphilosophical terms, as | 


te 


at Glasgow 
‘ater accuracy of 
which preceded 
an identity of 
in his ‘ First 


distinguished chemist. had visited him 
in 1840, fully substantiated the gre 
Dr. Thomson’s numbers over those 
him, and in most cases furnished 
result. The atomic numbers given 
Principles’ as the result of his labours were th 

means of a vast number of experiments made “ 
himself and pupils, the data of which stil] exist Z 
his series of note-books. They all tended to the 
result that the atomic weights of bodies are multi. 
ples by a whole number of the atomic r 
hydrogen, a canon confirmed to a gre 
the recent experiments of French and German 
chemists, and which he himself was the first is 
point out in the case of phosphorus. That the 
author of our memoir was frequently in error in 
his experiments is not attempted to be denied : for 
as the great Liebig has said, it is only the slugs 


- : - gard 
in chemistry who commits no faults: but all his 


atomic weights of important bodies have been cop. 
firmed. After the publication of this work, he 
devoted hiniself to the examination of the inorganic 
kingdom of nature, purchasing and collecting every 
species of mineral obtainable, until his museum, 
which he has left behind him, became not only one 
of the noblest mineral collections in the kingdom, 
but a substantial monument of his taste and of his 
devotion to science. The results of his investi. 
gation of minerals were published in 1836, in his 
‘Outlines of Mineralogy and Geology,’ in 2 vols., 
and contained an account of about fifty new 
minerals which he had discovered in a period of 
little more than ten years, In 1830-31, Dr. Thomson 
published his ‘ History of Chemistry,’ a masterpiece 
of learning and research. During these feats of 
philosophic labour, the eyes of the community 
were attracted to Glasgow as the source from which 
the streams of chemistry flowed, the class of 
chemistry and the laboratory being flocked to as 
to fountains of inspiration. Could the splendid 
results of his teaching be more powerfully demon- 
strated than in the enumeration of the faithful 
students of truth who have emanated from his 
school? Among his older pupils, John Tennant, of 
St. Rollox, Walter Cowen, Alexander Harvey, 
Thomas Graham, Thomas Clark, Andrew Steel, 
James F. W. Johnston; and of a junior class, 
Thomas Andrews, R. D. Thomson, William Blythe, 
of Church, Andrew P. Halliday, of Manchester, 
Thomas Richardson, John Stenhouse, John Ten- 
nent, of Bonnington, &c., have all occupied posi- 
tions as chemical teachers or manufacturers of the 
highest character in the kingdom. 
It would be a great omission not to mention 
that it was Dr. Thomson who introduced a system 
of giving annual reports on the progress of science 
in his ‘ Annals of Philosophy ;’ the first of these 
was published in 1813, and the last in 1819. These 
reports were characterized by his usual essary J 
and love of swum cuigue which distinguished his 
conduct through life, and were composed with a 
mildness of criticism far more conducive to the 
dignity of the science than those which, three years 
after his reports had ceased, were begun by the 
distinguished Swedish chemist, Berzelius. In 1899, 
when Dr. R. D. Thomson started his journal, ae 
tecords of General Science,’ his uncle contributed 
to almost every number, and encouraged him by 
his sympathy in his attempts to advance science. 
Dr. Thomson continued to lecture. tll the oe 
1841, discharging all the duties of his Se 
out assistance ; but being then in his acted 9 
and feeling his bodily powers becoming more <a 
he associated with him at that period his pe 
and son-in-law, Dr. R. D,. Thomson, who pesey de- 
resident in London. He continued, howe’ sen the 
liver the inorganic course only till 1846, ¥ as 
dangerous illness of his second son, eae to 
contracted in India, hurried him for the wh 
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efited his country in no common 
and who Seen here been relieved in some degree 
meine guardians of the state, without popular 
- tot from fatigues which even a green old 
: not long sustain. Dr. Thomson continued 
pee the examinations for degrees for some 
S after retiring from the duties of the chair ; 
hom consequence of the increasing defect in his 
an he ultimately gave up this duty, and con- 
fined his public labours to attendance at the fort- 
nightl meetings of the winter session of the Philoso- 


; ‘Society of Glasgow ( ; 
ae year 1834) until the last two sessions—his 


ce there having been on the 6th Novem- 
eT he first meeting of the session 1850-51, 
when he read a biographical account of his old and 
affectionate friend, Dr. Wollaston, to whom he was 
ever most strongly attached. During the early 
part of the present year his frame became visibly 


weaker, and latterly having removed to the coun- 
try, where it was hoped the freshness of the summer 
season might brace his languishing powers, his 
appetite failed ; but no pain appeared to mar the 
tranquil exit of the philosophic spirit. To inquiries 
after his health,—‘‘ I am quite well, but weak,” 
the good old man replied, within a few hours of his 
last summons. On the morning of the 2nd of 
July, he breathed his last in the bosom of his affec- 
tionate family, on the lovely shores of the Holy 
Lech. Dr. Thomson married, in 1816, Miss Agnes 
Colquhoun, daughter of Mr. Colquhoun, distiller, 
near Stirling, with whom he enjoyed most complete 
and uninterrupted happiness. He was left a 
widower in 1834. He has left a son, Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, of the Bengal army, the author of 
‘Travels in Tibet,’ about to appear —the result 
of several years’ researches into the botany and 
physical structure of the Himalaya Mountains ; 
and a daughter, married to her cousin, Dr. R. D. 
Thomson, On strangers Dr. Thomson occasionally 
made unfavourable impressions; but by all who 
knew him intimately, he was universally recog- 
nised as the most friendly and benevolent of men. 
He contributed to most of the charitable institu- 
tions of the city, and was never once known to 
refuse assistance to the poor friendless. Dr. 
Thomson was originally destined for the Church of 
Scotland, and continued to the last a faithful 
adherent. He was wont to attribute his sound 
and intellectual views of the Christian faith to the 
are of his mother—a woman of great beauty and 
suse; and it was perhaps from his affection for 





of which he was president | 





her that his favourite axiom originated—that the } 


talents are derived from the maternal parent. 
Who shall prescribe exact limits to the benefits | 
conferred on her country and her race by this | 
tumble, but pious Christian woman, who taught | 
mm early life religion to her elder son, the author | 
the article Scripture, in the ‘ Encyclopedia | 
Britannica,’ which in the third and many sub- 
ee of that work, has been read and 
Pp over the globe for nearly half a century, 
~ * Greater extent than perhaps any other religious 
pe, aad who gave the earliest impressions of 
us telations to his Maker to the great chemical 
pauosopher ? - 
Sueens 





‘ TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
ee Government seems fully alive to the 
Wedacing fredh of the discovery of artificially 
nies fiche water fish, according to the plan of 
scconnt was orsng Gehin and Remy, of which some 
Sel feet pe Ath review in this journal on the 
viopted for hes ogg to the measures already 
parts of F he it nee lakes and_ rivers in different 
all be made it has just ordered that experiments 

' of = applicability of the plan to | 
eLeeuti » and especially to lobsters. In | 
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erinent ichthyohe gre and M. Coste, all 
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“eat a 
Bitter the § oe Havre to La Teste, the two 
ttibbourhood roourg to Granville, and in the 


of Tronville ; and to indicate the 
experiments may be most adyan- 


St og whicl 


tageously made ; to ascertain whether, as supposed, 


certain descriptions of marine plants are injurious 
to fish ; and generally to obtain all useful informa- 
tion on the subject. The result of the experiments 


is looked forward to with the greatest interest, as, 


if successful, it will not only vastly increase the 
annual yield of fish, but will greatly extend the 


fishing trade, which for some time past has been in 


a drooping state in France, to the grievous injury 
of her commerce and the serious detriment of her 


military navy. 

The announcements of new books are at present 
of considerable variety and importance. The fol- 
lowing are among those most worthy of special 
mention. ‘The Memoir, Journal, and Correspond- 
ence of Thomas Moore,’ edited by Lord John 
Russell, is to appear in about ten volumes. The 
Chevalier Bunsen’s work on ecclesiastical history 
will shortly be ready, ‘ Hippolytus and his Age, 
or Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome 
under Commodus and Alexander Severus,’ and 
‘Ancient and Modern Christianity Compared.’ 
Professor Faraday’s ‘Course of Lectures on the 
Non-Metallic Elements,’ delivered at the Royal 
Institution this spring and summer, edited by Mr. 
Scoffern from the lecturing notes, with Dr. Fara- 
day’s revision and sanction. In the Traveller's 
Library some acceptable additions are announced : 
Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Lord Bacon,’ ‘ Electricity 
and the Electric Telegraph,’ by Dr. George Wil- 
son, ‘ Pictures from St. Petersburgh,’ by Edward 
Jermann, ‘The Battle of Leipsic,’ in two numbers, 
by the Rev. G. R. Gleig, being a companion to his 
Story of the Battle of Waterloo. In Murray’s 
Railway Reading also we are to have a ‘ Popular 
Account of the Electric Telegraph,’ ‘ The Emigrant,’ 
by Sir F. B. Head, Mr. Hallam’s ‘ Literary Essays 
and Characters,’ Dean Milman’s ‘ Fall of Jerusalem,’ 
‘Joan of Arc,’ an Essay by Lord Mahon. ‘The 
New Library Edition of the Waverley Novels,’ 
published by Messrs. Black, of Edinburgh, to be 
completed in twenty-five volumes, of which three 
have appeared, deserves praise as a beautiful and 
cheap issue, and we are glad that the Abbotsford 
copyright has fallen into hands to use it with 
judgment and spirit. A new work is preparing for 
publication by Sir Archibald Alison, Bart., ‘A 
History of Europe from the Fall of Napoleon in 
1815 to the Re-establishment of Military Govern- 
ment in France in 1851.’ Mr. J. O. Halliwell, 
F.R.S., has issued a prospectus of a new edition of 
Shakspeare, in twenty folio volumes, corresponding 
in size with the first collective edition of 1623, 
from which numerous facsimiles will be given. 
Each play is to be accompanied by every kind of 


| useful literary and antiquarian illustration, includ- 


ing copies of the old novels, tales, or dramas on 
which it is founded. Numerous woodcuts and en- 
gravings, to be executed under the direction of 
Mr. Fairholt, of the Society of Antiquaries, will 
embellish each volume. Frequent notes will elu- 
cidate the many allusions to the literature, man- 
ners, and phraseology of the times, which require 
explanation. For this kind of detailed criticism 
and literary comment Mr. Halliwell is peculiarly 
fitted. He has shown that there are upwards of 
two thousand obsolete words and phrases in Shak- 
speare left without any explanation in the editions 
of Mr. Knight and Mr. Collier. Here is an ample 
field for the acuteness and diligence of the new 
editor. 
literary zeal for minute criticism, the illustration 
of the general spirit of Shakspeare’s dramas may 
not be neglected. The prefaces and notes of Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, for instance, would be far more 
missed from such a work than many antiquarian de- 
tails, however new or curious. With regard to 


to be strictly limited to a hundred and fifty, while 


the plates and woodcuts will also be destroyed | 
without any separate impressions having been | 
We wish all success to Mr. es in | 

O8- | 5 ; 
| Palace. While furnishing a faithful account of the 


present condition of art and of applied science, the 


taken. 
the arduous task which he has undertaken. 
sessing every requisite material in his library for 
the conduct of the work, the editor has an en- 


We hope that in the antiquarian and | 


doubt that, so far as literary illustration goes, this 
will be the most complete edition of Shakspeare 
hitherto printed. 

The citizens of Edinburgh have retrieved their 
honour before the country by restoring Mr. Ma- 
~aulay to his seat as one of their representatives. 
They have acted creditably in also returning Mr. 
Cowan, their late member, by whom Mr. Macaulay 
was formerly displaced. To have discarded their 
useful and laborious representative would have 
evinced truly Athenian fickleness, whereas now 
the city has the advantage of the services of a good 
man of business, along with the honour of being 
represented by one of whom the House and the 
country are proud, Whatever causes of offence 
existed between Mr, Macaulay and the electors as 
to particular speeches or votes in the House, as 
with regard to the grant to Maynooth College, on 
which the Presbyterians of the north feel strongly, 





as becomes their historic associations and religious 
creed, it is admitted by all that the historian of 
England is one of the chief champions of Protest- 
antism and of every liberal opinion, and his return 
at the head of the poll proves that he has regained 
the confidence of his constituents. That the elec- 
tion has been gained without any candidateship or 
personal canvass is the more honourable to all 
parties. In the republic of letters the presence of 
Mr. Macaulay in the House of Commons will be a 
cause of pride as well as an advantage to the 
state. 

We have received a copy of the report of the jurors 
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| Juries, the List of Chairmen-jurors, Associate-jurors, 
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thusiasm for his subject which will carry him } 
through much laborious research, We have little | 





on the Great Exhibition of 1851, and on seeing its 


] ne 
| bulk, and the elaborate nature of its contents, we are 


not surprised at the long delay in its issue. The 
volume extends to 866 pages of double-columned 
close print, and contains a detailed analysis of the 
subjects in the thirty classes into which the Exhi- 
bition was divided. In the first part of the volume 
appears the report of Viscount Canning, President 
of the Council of Chairmen of Juries, on presenting 
the awards of the juries of the Royal Commission. 
Then follow the Decisions of the Commission re- 
garding Juries, the Classification of Subjects, the 
Instructions from the Council of Chairmen to the 


and other officials. The answer of H.R.H. Prince 
Albert to the Report of Lord Canning is next 
given. Then follow the Jury Awards, with the 
names and subjects to which Council medals, Prize 
medals, sums of money, and honourable mention, 
were awarded. A separate list records the awards 
to female contributors. The detailed reports of the 
juries are then given on each of the thirty classes 
of objects exhibited. The amount of scientific 
and historical as well as descriptive matter 
in these reports is immense, and forms a complete 
cyclopedia of information as to the arts and 
sciences. Of the awards in particular cases we 
have no wish now to resume any discussion ; suffice 
it to say, that good reasons are assigned for several 
to which general opinion at the time made consider- 
able objection, Even when the reasons assigned by 
the jurors do not carry conviction to the impartial 
mind, more allowance will now be made for the 
difficulties and responsibilities of their office. A 
Supplementary Report on Design, by Mr. Richard 
Redgrave of the Royal Academy, displays much 
taste and knowledge of the fine arts. The copious 
and well-arranged index at the close of the volume, 
with the references throughout to the Official and 
the Illustrated Catalogues, increase the value of 
the Reports. Altogether this is a work of high 
scientific value. as well as an important memorial 
of the Exhibition. The descriptions of the chief 
articles exhibited are from the pens of the best 
qualified men in each department, and the details 


| given are not so much with a view to popular enter- 


the mode of circulation, the number of copies 1s | £1 : i 
tainment as to philosophical and practical use, 


One great idea of Lord Bacon with regard to the 
museum of his New Atlantis is here fulfilled, and a 
lasting record is provided for the mind of the won- 
ders by which the eye was amazed in the Crystal 


remarks and comments of the jurors are full of 
valuable suggestions by which future experimenters 
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and labourers may be guided. Inventors themselves 
will now be able to study many points which it was 
impossible to find leisure to consider during the 
period of actual exhibition. This volume is cer- 
tainly the intellectual trophy of the Exhibition, and 
will bea lasting monument of the intelligence, zeal, 
and justice with which the examination of the 
articles of industry and genius was conducted by 
those who held the honourable and arduous office 
of jurors. The Royal Commissioners have resolved 
to present a copy of the jurors’ report to each ex- 
hibitor. The distribution will not, however, com- 
mence till next month. 

The persevering exertions of the African squa- 
dron, maintained by the direction of Lord Pal 
merston amidst much interested clamour, and 
honourably continued by the present Government, 
are being crowned with success. The slave-trade 
has been destroyed along great tracts of the coast. 
In the too celebrated Bight of Benin it is wholly 
extinguished, and several of the cruisers have been 
ordered home as no longer required for the service. 
To Lords Denman, Brougham, John Russell, Pal- 


merston, and the other surviving statesmen who | 
' 


witnessed the commencement of these repressive 
measures, the results must be cause of political 
satisfaction, as well as a source of joy to every 
friend of philanthropy and civilisation. The latest 
reports from Sierra Leone, Lagos, and the Free 
Republic of Liberia, present many points of hopeful 
presage for the future welfare of Africa. 

The French are remarkable for the pride they 
take in their national and even local celebrities. 
There is nota grand homme of high or low degree 
who has not his portrait in public institutions in- 
numerable, and bis statue in his native town. 
Even when towns are too poor to go to the expense 
of statue or painting, they at least stick up a bust 
in plaster of the great man in the most prominent 
site within their walls, and give his name to the mar- 
ket-place, the Grande Rue, or the common pump. 
Havre just now is about to raise statues to two 
of its sons—one to Bernardin de Saint Pierre, author 
of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ the other to Casimir Dela- 
vigne, a modern poet of great though declining 
renown in his own country. And the worthy people 
of a little place called Grignon have, under the 
patronage of M. Monmerque, of the Institute, 
started a national subscription for erecting one in 
that place (her favourite residence) to Madame de 
Sévigné, the most fascinating of letter-writers. In 
sume cases the French carry the passion for statue- 
erecting too far, but on the whole it is commend- 
able, if only because it shows that they are intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate excellence, and grateful 
enough to recompense services. 

The American journals state that Mrs. Beecher 
Stow’s novel on the subject of negro slavery, 
‘Uncle Tom's Cabin,’ Las been for some time sell- 
ing at the rate of a thousand copies a day, and 


that its influence all over the Union on the aboli- | 


tion question will be powerfully felt. The pro- 
slavery party are vebement in their invectives 
against the book, while the friends of the negro 
are zealously promoting its circulation. 

The death of the veteran statesman, Henry Clay, 
is announced in the American papers arrived by 
the last mail. His death had been for some time 
looked for, having been long in declining health. 
By politicians of all parties he was regarded with 
respect and veneration, and his death is lamented 
as a national loss. 

M. de Cormenin, of Paris, the distinguished 
jurist and writer, has sent an address to the English 
members of the Peace Congress, in which he dis- 
courses eloquently on the brotherhood of nations, 
using ridicule as well as argument against the 
recent war panic, as evinced by the Militia Bill. 
From the divided and unsettled state of the conti 
nental nations, M. de Cormenin says that England 
may assume an attitude in the cause of civilization 
and freedom, without fear of the frown of all Europe 
if combined against her. 

Mr. Blackburne, the Irish Lord Chancellor, has 
been appointed by Lord Derby to the vacancy at 
the Board of Education, caused by the death of 
Archbishop Murray. 








' of repeating them. 


Mr. Gladstone has gained his election for the 
University of Oxford. Literary men would have 
regretted his absence from the House. 

Last week died, near London, Sir James Mac- 
adam, whose name has become identified with im- 
provements in the materials of roads. 

The subject for the Newdegate prize poem of 
next year is ‘ The Ruins of Egyptian Thebes.’ 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ASTRONOMICAL. — April 
Esq., Treasurer, in the Chair. 
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fa. George 


‘On 


Bishop, 
Luminous 


Meteor-like Bodies, telescopically visible in Sun- | 


shine,’ by the Rev. W. R. Dawes. The 
which have been occasionally 
with a telescope in full sunshine, are 
nomically interesting in consequence of 
semblance to meteors, as to render it 
ascertain their real nature: and with the hope of 
throwing light upon the subject, I beg to lay before 
the Astronomical Society a somewhat detailed ac- 
count of some observations I made upon such 


luminous 
bodies, observed 
So 
their re- 
desirable to 


Thinking that Mr. Read, who 
his observations on some similar 
appearances in the autumn of 1850, might have 
had opportunities of repeating his examination of 
them in the course of last year, I postponed the 
communication of my observations, hoping that 
further light might have been thrown upon the 
subject by himself. As, however, he has, in the 
‘Monthly Notice’ for December last, only given a 
more full account of his observations of the pre- 
vious year, I presume he has found no opportunity 
On two or three occasions, 
during my residence at Cranbrook, I noticed simi- 
lar appearances while observing in daylight, though 
never in such extraordinary numbers as Mr. Read 
saw them, nor as they were observed by myself 
last autumn. On previous occasions I had soon 
satisfied myself as to their real nature; yet, on 
the appearance of Mr. Read's account, I deter- 
mined to take the first favourable opportunity of 
more carefully examining them, and noting down 
the particulars of the phenomenon. Such an op- 
portunity occurred on the 9th of September, 1851. 


+ The day was cloudless, the sun hot, the wind from 


about E.N.E., and dry. <A little before noon, I 
was preparing to observe the sun with my 84-foot 
refractor; and while looking at it through the 
finder with a glass sufficiently dark to render the 
sun's light easy to the eve, I was surprised to see 
a bright object pass across pretty rapidly, nearly 
from east to west. In a few seconds another passed 
nearly in the same direction. Four or five more 


| passed in quick succession, when Mr. Read's ob- 


servation was brought to my recollection, and I 
determined to institute a careful examination of 
the phenomenon. The brightness of the objects 
seemed very surprising, when it was considered 
that the sun was actually in the field of the finder, 
with a sufficiently dark glass applied, and yet 
they attracted my attention as they passed rapidly 
across. Having applied a positive comet-eye-piece 


with a large flat field, and magnifying sixty-five | 


times, I directed the telescope as near to the sun 
as my eye would bear without the defence of a 
dark glass, having previously adjusted the focus 
on the edge of the sun by the help of a dark glass, 
which was then removed. Immediately plenty of 
these luminous objects were seen, all passing 
nearly in the same direction, namely, from about 
E.N.E, to W.S.W. ; but a few proceeded from N.E. 
or N.N.E. 
others; the largest being usually the roundest, 
and moving across the field in less time than the 
smaller ones, though, from their size and brilliance, 
it was easier to keep the eve upon them. No ob- 
vious phase was visible in them, though they were 
not always of equal brightness in every part. 
Their brilliance greatly increased as the direction 
of the telescope approached the place of the sun ; 
and though a dark glass of pretty deep tint then 
became needful to defend the eye, the objects were 
bright in the field, and they were the brightest 


when the sun itself was admitted a little way into | 





| strikingly 
| well exhibited, I called out a member o 
far astro- | 
| very much like meteors. 


Some of them were much larger than | 


a [July 17 
the field, the dark class being of suf} Pee 
shade to permit the sun to be eunsiorieide ae 
through it. Asa comparative standard. yo 
brilliancy at a greater distance from th Pray 
‘ss t2e Sy 

moved the telescope upon the planet Venws — . 
was then about 6° to the west of the an =a 
of the luminous objects passed through 
and many of them were mucl brichter than 4 
planet. On applying the dark class with aD 
L had seen them so well near the sun Ven aur 
totally hidden, as she was also with a far |i he 

shade of glass. The extraordinary inereas 
brilliancy which they acquire from’ beings Viet . 
nearly in the direction of the sun is th, patton 
apparent. 


Den, 
‘ 
> 
"2 Was 


? 


IcPease 


is thus made 
As the phenomenon was eo 
| : f my family 
to view it, who remarked that the objects looked 
Some of them appeared 
larger than the planet Jupiter would do with the 
same power. Having on former occasions 
tained that similar appearances were 


ASCET- 


caused by 


feathered seeds, and especially those of thistles 
| | floating with the breeze, and seen out of focus. | 
bodies last autumn, under peculiarly favourable | 2: 
/ circumstances. 
| communicated 


unclamped the circles of the equatorial, and mov- 
ing the telescope freely with one hand, while the 
other was applied to the sliding adjusting-tube of 
the eye-piece, I was enabled to follow many of th 
most conspicuous of them, and to bring them cor 
rectly into fecus. Their real nature thus became 
apparent. The largest were seen to roll over and 


over, and in some the feathery down was distinctly 
visible. The focal adjustment on the different ob 


jects varied greatly, showing that they were at very 


different distances ; and in almost everv instance 


the smallest were the most distant. Between four 


| and five o'clock in the afternoon, I varied my ob- 
| servation of them by bringing the sun into th 


south-west portion of the field, with a focal adjust- 
ment on the telescope considerably longer than 
was suitable for the sun. Many were still floating 
across, though I thought them less numerous than 
in the middle of the day. Several entered the 
north-east side of the field, and appeared extraor- 
dinarily bright till they passed on to the sun’s disk, 
on which they immediately became dark spots, 


' much like the third and fourth satellites of Jupit 


when transiting his disk; but those which bap- 
pened to be pretty correctly in focus were beaut 
fully defined on the sun, and the feathered down of 
some of them more distinctly seen than in any 
other situation. From the differences observ: 
able among them, however, I think it probable 
that the seeds of several very different plants were 
floating together in the air, besides those of various 
species of thistle (Cricus / and Cricus 
arvensis), such as the seeds of dandelion, 

and some kinds of willow (Su/ir friandrea 
cially). It should be remarked that the weather 
had been for some time previously very dry me 
calm, and that on the day of observation a brisk 
air was stirring. By screening my eyes from 


freprroliarus 
rroundsel, 


espre- 


the 
ti 


| direct ravs of the sun, and looking steadily 3 


near to the sun as the glare would permit, I cowl! 


oceasionally discern one or two sparkling pot 
moving in the air ; but in general they were muca 
too high to be discerned without telescope 
Though it is of course impossible te decide that 
these objects were of the same character as He 
observed by Mr. Read, yet the similarity of © 
phenomena seems to render it almost certain 
they were so. In Mr. Read's communication © 
direction of the wind is not mentioned. That a . 
of them should have been seen in the night re ee 
their meteoric character highly improbable — 
such a dense shoal of bodies. so brilliant as — 
described either by Mr. Read or in es 
passed in the night, they would have suffice a 
turn darkness into day. It is worthy of Tees” 
that Mr. Read’s observations were made yoke 
precisely the same time of the year as MY owe; 
I believe such an appearance will be 
the summer or autumn. 
Liiemmennels 

AsIatic.—June 19tk.—Sir George sone ® 
Bart.. in the chair. General Bnggs estes the 
lecture. in continuation of one giveD by bum os 
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esis which the General desired to esta- sketches hung up in the room. Their habits are 
all Seythic. They have nothing in common with 
the Hindus, by whom they are held in abomination, 
and are proscribed by the Hindu law from ever 
rising above the condition of slaves. While we 
find in their physiognomy and customs a close 
attinity to the neighbouring nation of Bhutan, or 
lower Thibet, we discover also a singular coinci 
dence in the uniform grammatical structure which 
pervades all the vernacular dialects of India, and 
which is totally different from that of the Sanscrit 
and other Indo-Germanie languages, 
On the whole, therefore, the lecturer appeared 


The h : 
js one that has for the last six years been 
discussed in the Ethnological Society, and was 
brought before the section of that Society at the 
“ae of the British Association in Edinburgh. 
Every day, however, seems to throw some new 
¢ on this interesting, but hitherto obscure 
subject, and to afford evide wes that the aborigines 
of India belong to a distinct race from the Hindu 
er Caucasian bands which invaded their country 
more than thirty-two centuries ago, enslaving the 
indigenes, whom, in many parts, they still hold in 
bondage ; but many of whom still retain a precarious 
independence in the several mountain ridges of the 
evatinent of India, where they adhere to their had so long been desirous of proving and setting at 
ancient and barbarous usages. rest,—-that ancient India was inhabited for 2000 
The historical proofs afforded of the prior exist- years by two races; the first, a Seythian branch 
ence of this race are,—Ist. The circumstance that from the east, the second, an Arian branch from 
the Vedas state distinctly that the Arians (whom the West, which subdued the former, and has con- 
the lecturer called Hindus, in distinction from the tinued to hold them in bondage for thirty-three 
aborigines) came from a region north and west of centuries. The Arians entered as a_ civilized 
India, that they were a fair race, and that they 
distributed themselves about the lands of those 
they subdued. Menu, the great Hindu law-giver, 
describes the limits of the region of the Arians, 


barbarism, in which a great portion still continues. 
The latter, notwithstanding, possess some valuable 
qualities, which, if cherished and properly directed, 
denominated Aria-verta, to be limited on the south would lead to their civilization. and render them a 
by the Vindayan chain of mountains, running most useful and loval portion of the Indian popula- 
across the continent of India in lat. 22° N., but. tion. They already constitute, where they are 
alludes to other barbarous races existing elsewhere. | ¢ mploved, the best police in’ the world. “They 
Herodotus (Thalia, c. 2) describes a race of Indians) were the earliest and the best native troops we 
inhabiting the desert of India nearest Persia, ever had; and the lecturer regretted that they 
separated into a pastoral horde, and a horde living | were not more extensively enlisted and employed in 
on what they took. Of the latter, he says they | the Indian army. 

occupy the marshes of the great river, and subsist In a re ligious point of view, these aborigines are 
on fish, which they take in boats made of bamboo, | in the happiest condition to receive the Gospel of 
and that they cover themselves with mats made of | Christ. Their minds are a mere blank, without 
rushes. He speaks of a tribe denominated Padio?, any preconceived notions of revealed religion, and 
which may be the Bhil tribe called Pawri at this scarcely acknowledging a God. On what portion 
day. They cultivate millet, which they boil and | of the Indian population could the efforts of the 
eat with the husk. Who that has lived in India | missionary be more usefully and successfully em 
bas not seen on the great rivers tribes of aborigines 
still subsisting on fish eaught from baats, made of the benighted aborigines, who have proved them 
bamboos covered with leather, and the people — selves on all occasions willing to hear and to accept 
without any other clothing than the rush mat, | the blessings which a revealed religion offers them 
with which, resembling a hut rather than a ina future state! 

garment, they cover themselves in the rainy season, 
Herodotus speaks, however, of another race, living 
in cities more remote from Persia —that is to say, 
rarther east, and on the north--whose habits are Subirda 
enlized, not differing from the Bactrian Arians, 

— oe of gold to the great king 

varas. ane lecturer exhibited a map of India, 
vided into several creat torritorial divisions of 
sitions speaking different dialects, and inhabited, 


ae 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 
Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m. 
.— Roval Botanic, 4 p.m. 
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up to the present period. by various tri First in point of antiquity amongst the ancient 
spread it one st teas > hieapiatge tribes, each masters in the Exhibition is_ to be noticed, as we 
wit sabes a ep rasage ‘Square miles, chained | have already said, the saint like Fra Angelico da 
by the Arian Hindus an? . cupied when subdued Fiesole, Whose beatific visions not only gave an 
sctual territorial a Ww 10 gave names to the inseparable adjunct to his name in years gone by, 
were men Fs ary * India. Thus we but in this age of experiment have enjoyed their 
tribe : Seen pole C es a rege the Bhar | hour of transient and exaggerated popularity. Zhe 
and Raj-mal the Mal wages Ny vg ( ola tribe; Malda Entombue nt of the Virgin (12) is represented ac- 
tribe - Bhilwarra the RI “% cf Mirwara, the Mir } cording to the strict symbolical and orthodox tra- 
Maharatta, the Re ae: Mhar-rashta, or | ditional rendering of the subject ine the early 
tribe ; Bedar (city) th “% hy tage the Maug | church. The twelve apostles, with four torceh- 
the Goan trib: At e Bex ar tribe ; Goandwana, 

» ‘Ahirwara, the Ahirs tribe. 

ve MAp was also 
"anous other tribes 
wt with by traveller 
ry there were hut 
~ te great leadin 


bea 


round the tomb in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, into 
covered with the names of | which SS. Peter and Paul are lowering the Virgin's 
who have been oceasionally body. 
8, besides which, the General | Paradise in front, the stem of which, according 
dreds of other tribes, branches | to the legend, was green, but its leaves like the 
Te tes are a ations described! by him. | morning star. | , 
mt lay be resolved “aa tag ito the country, | ¢ hrist is seen in glory, welcoming the soul of the 
te serfs of the soi] - ee separate conditions, 
“Unicipalities - and fr Sl age serfs of the Hindu i hi 
4 first abound i ae occupants of the hills. | letters A Q written init. On each side are three 
*etern Ghants, from G oo ay re below the angels in glory. The expressions of the faces and 
"dwar on the ieteies = ape Comorin, and | the figures of the heavenly beings are given with a 
likat Lake Rapes segs the interior, | devotional feeling which is wonderfully forcible 
Mees of Bengal Aa found in many | and appropriate, but the earliness of the style is to 
Ware are to i f % _s ; be remarked in the rude treatment of the landscape, 
ae in Ind ound in every Hindu | such as it is. The torches and lamp, as well as the 


te ia, as Mr mee . 
Tm the snows to +) Mr. Hodgson forcibly states, | ornaments of the tomb (about the date 1420), de- 
nh : “S0WS to the - 


a 
E 


be third occupy reaps on the extreme south. serve notice. 
hay end of India to tl i Avs of mountains from In the St. Peter and St. John at the Beautiful 
* be ner. These tribes appear | Gate (5), by Fra Filippo Lippi, we notice in the 


, 


Ai of on 
‘ © Tace Th ° : 
* the &..4- ©. 1e1Tr hysiognom a 
Scythian type, I - > Vis clearly 


follower of Masaccio a further advance in art, 


43 was shown by severe | Though the perspective be untrue, and as yet no 


to be fully borne out in the hypothesis which he | 


people; the Sevthians were in the lowest state of 


ployed than in the conversion to the true faith of 


bearers, and one additional personage, are arranged | 
St. John bears the mystical palm branch of | 
In heaven above, the figure of | 


Virgin, which approaches him as a female on the | 
right, and holding in his left hand a book, with the | 


light and shade come to the aid of pictorial effect, 
the architecture is aspiring, and in some of its fea- 
tures, as the twisted pillars, which afterwards reach 
their perfect development under Raphael, would 
seem to follow a traditional type. St. Peter raises 
the impotent man by the left hand, and looks back 
at St. John, whose hands are clasped in prayer. A 
group on the right comprises a Jewish rabbi, a 
handsome young man, anda third figure half hidden: 
}® woman also is seen coming from the temple. 
Altogether, the composition of the picture shows 
ingenuity, and the distance is relieved by a pecu- 
liarly sweet sky. 

Pietro Perugino is the next in order, by whom 
there are five subjects (31, 34, 335, 41, and 45), 
forming a series taken from the Life of Christ. Te 
Nativity (81) represents Mary and Joseph kneeling 
in adoration of the newly-born child, the ox and the 
ass resting beside under a sort of shed of four poles 
and cross timbers, with alandseape and approaching 
figures in the distance. The angel of the nativity 
also appears in the heavens. This, as well as the 
other four subjects, are all traditional, and uni- 
form in their features. The colouring of the robes 
of the angels, and the ‘ sky-tinetured grain’ of their 
| wings, mark the progress and efforts of art, nor 
is there wanting the expression, grace, and decor 
/ousness which characterize the master of Raphael 
Francia’s Baptism of eur Sarto (42) shows a 
still greator degree of }* rfection in the improved 

arrangemont—the attitudes of the two heathen who 
stand by the shore, the closer making out of fea 
tures, the additional incident of the horsemen 
riding up tothe gate in the distance —a circum 
stance which adds interest, but detracts from the 
religious solemnity of the subject, and tho greater 
variety and attempt at effect in the landscape. 

A Holy Family (221), by Sandro Botticelli, com. 
_pletes the specimens of this class, and with the 
hard and dry, yet laborious and highly-tinished 
/ subject of the same name by Lucas Van Leyden 

(117), a painting of great merit for the time, 
/and of interest as a fragment in the history of 
| the art, the list of paintings, Pre-Raphaelite in the 
| modern sense of the word, closes, In strictness 
| Holbein should be excepted, who appears much in 
(his usual manner in the Portrait of Dr. Linacre 
| (11S); whilst in the Portrait (85), he adds to his 
| habitual mastery of delineation and perception of 
| character, a warmth and richness of colour and a 
| breadth of treatment, which are as delightful as 
| they are unusual. Few visitors will fail to be 
} struck with such an instance of power, which at 

once justifies the high esteem in which the mas- 
ter has been held at all periods. 

Passing to the Venetian school, the great Titian 
| is represented by the famous 7itran’s Daughter 
| with the Casket (72), a picture which, notwith- 
| standing its established position in the highest 
| rank of art, may yet disappoint those whose expec- 
| tations have been highly raised by its celebrity, 
| With all its splendid tone, and exquisite drawing 
of face, hands, and dress, the colour would seem to 
| have sunk to a slight degree. The portrait of 
Giorgio Julio Clovio (29) is a noble tribute to the 
i fame of a fellow-artist, and possesses charms of 
| dignity and effect, which it is sufficient to admire 
without attempting to analyse. 

Scarcely inferior to Titian is the Virgin and 
} Chald, with Saints (97), by his pupil, Bonifazio, an 
| artist whose works may not unworthily be placed 





'in competition with those of his master, and are 
almost equally esteemed at Venice, though rarely 
seen in this country. Tintoretto, of the same 
school, is feebly represented by the picture, Our 
| Saviour Washing his Disciples’ Feet (51), the colours 
| of which have sunk, whilst its composition was 
| never in a high degree pleasing : equally so in the 
| Cosmo the First (47), a portrait wanting vigour, 
though beaming with intelligence and high breed- 
ing. 

The Schiavone, entitled Our Saviour's Entry into 
Jerusalem (28), has faults of drawing in the figures 
which render the. attitudes impossible, and the 
| Palma Vecchio, Adoration of the Shepherds (105), 
| though warm in colour, contrasts unfavourably with 
the Bonifazio already mentioned, 
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Returning to the schools of North Italy, among the 
upils of the t Leonardo, appears Luini, in a 
-length figure, entitled Herodias’ Daughter (95). 
Artists and amateurs alike will linger long in ad- 
miration of this splendid though moderate sized 
work of art, and will be disposed to question 
whether any school at any period can rival it in its 
assemblage of excellencies, as no one certainly can 
in the glorious hues of its purple and gold, its lace 
and carnations, yet all unobtrusive, harmonious, 
and kept down by the skill of the master, who 
knew how to dispense his riches with judgment as 
well as profusion. 

Amongst the followers of Raphael are to be 
noticed Perino del Vaga, in a Holy Pamily (19), 
which is unskilful in drawing, as the child seems 
on the point of failing, and wants the grace and 
feeling of the master; and through Pellegrino, 
Niccolo dell’ Abate, in a very striking landscape 
scene, The Rape of Proserpine (56), highly impor- 
tant as illustrating the connexion between Italy 
and the French school. This very grand landscape 
is from the Duke of Sutherland's collection, and 
deserves much notice. 

Correggio is introduced with a small and charac- 
teristic fragment (120) ; Daniel da Volterra, by a 
powerful and stern subject, The Descent from the 
Cross (107). The severe and Michelangiolesque 
expression, the marble-like body of Christ, the 
peculiar dresses, and the fresco-like use of primi- 
tive colours, are all peculiar and characteristic. 

An ably drawn fresco of Polyphemus and Galatea 
(43), and an Assumption of the Virgin (75), are all 
that appear of the Caracci. Albano is represented 
by an elegant but rather insipid Riposo (80), and 
a Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife (100), beautiful in 
parts, but on the whole inadequate in execution to 
the design; where also the pinks of the flesh 
appear to have changed colour to a streaky brown. 
A firm and brilliant specimen of Guercino, painted 
in his second manner, and remarkable for its imi- 
tation of the grain and glitter of steel armour, in 
the Warrior (26), closes the list of old North 
Italian works. 

Salvator Rosa is recognised in all his mystery, 
richness, and gloom, in the Landscape (69), and in 
all his savage ferocity in the frightful scene, 77/« 
Death of Regulus (23), where the streaming flag 
and wild sky, the lurid light and the passionate 
gestures of a raging crowd, contribute to the force 
of the cruel incident. Though the steep hill, sup 
posed to be beyond, is unseen, its idea is admirably 
suggested. 

The portrait of Thomas Earl of Arundel (22), by 
Rubens, wili be generally preferred to the Disco- 
very of Callisto (52), after the Titian in Lord Elles- 
mere’s gallery. The latter is below its original in 
colour, still more so in decency and grace ; all its 
vigour, and the somewhat Academical feeling 
thrown into it, are unable to redeem it from 
coarseness. How different is the treatment in 
Titian’s own hands! 

Besides the splendid portraits of Vandyke, already 


mentioned, an Assumption of the Virgin (108), of 


rich colour and average merit generally, illustrate 
his style. 

Gerard Honthorst appears as the link between 
Caravaggio and Rembrandt, in a Samt Jerome 
(71) of extravagant light and shade. The chiaro- 
acuro of this school reaches its consummation in the 
Belshazzar’s Feast (24), and degenerates into weak- 
ness and over-refined detail in the works of J. 
Lievens, The Raising of Lazarus (30) and A Philo- 
sopher (39). : 

With a brief reference to the Spanish pictures, 
we draw our present notes toaclose. Morales, 
El Divino, has one rich and vivid head of Our 
Saviour (66), intensely and painfully true, in the 
bleeding brows and the signs of flagellation. Yet 
the religious sanctity of the divine person, and the 
devotional style of treatment, the painter has made 
to prevail over the vulgar emotions of mere personal 
suffering. The Christ Bearing the Cross (101) of Fran- 
cisco de Ribalta is a specimen of a master compara- 
tively rare, suggestive of the German style, though it 
be not associated with it in any way. The Magdalen 
(46) reveals to our sight those distinctive features 





| 
| 
' 


celebrated, and abounds in melody—but it abounds | 


which tradition and report, rather than actual 
knowledge, in England, attribute to the style of 
Zurbaran, in its exaggerated chiaroscuro, and ear- 
nest and sublime scenes of devotional penance. 
The Head of a Spaniard (78) must have been pro- 





duced under the immediate influence of Caravaggio. 

Of Velasquez there are four specimens, of con- | 
siderable variety. The Spanish Lady (17) most | 
displays, along with the unaffected ease of nature, 
his astonishing breadth of effect, and daring, but | 
ever successful, freedom of hand. 


The Conspirators 
(86) is equally bold and free, but more sketchy. 
The Portrait of Donna Mariana of Austria (74), 
novel and interesting, both as to subject and artist. 
This school closes appropriately enough with the 
universally admired Murillo, the delineator of every 
rank of life, and the master of every taste, whose 
works on the present occasion we have already 
noticed in a preceding number. 





g from Dresden, says, 
‘* Within a short time a complicated system of 
fraud on a most extensive scale has been discovered | 
in the manufactory of china at Meissen, known in 
England under the name of Dresden china, and | 
the government is now actively investigating the | 
matter. The discovery was first made by a lady, 
who found, in a china shop in Dresden, an elabo- 
rately worked picture-frame, for which she had 
given the design and order at the manufactory, | 
and which she had for months hunted for in vain | 
at Meissen, A system of plunder seems to have | 
been carried on for upwards of twenty years, and 
| 
| 


A correspondent writing 


to have widely spread through the factory. There | 
is at present considerable secresy maintained about 
the matter, but there is no doubt that a number of 
the employés in the works have been thrown into | 
prison, and that the investigation of the matter is 
daily implicating men who have hitherto held a | 
good reputation in society. I hope in my next | 
letter to be enabled to give you further particulars. | 
I went over the factory the other day and was | 
greatly struck by the bad taste of the forms and | 
designs ; a figure of a man in a cocked hat and | 
full uniform, with a huge pair of spectacles on his 
nose, riding on a goat similarly provided, and cost- 
ing forty dollars, had, I was told, been repeated 
two hundred times, and Iam ashamed to say the 
greatest number of the orders had been received 
from England.”’ 





MUSIC. 


Srponr'’s Faust was produced at the Roya 
Iranian OpeRA on Thursday last, under every 
advantage that the composer could have desired— 
with Anna Zerr, Castellan, Ronconi, Tamberlik, | 
and Formes, in the respective parts of Rosina, 
Cunegonda, Faust, Ugo, and Me fistofele ; Costa and 
his matchless orchestra ; a liberal mise en scene ; a 
house filled to inconvenience—for three minutes 
after the doors opened there was not standing 
room in the pit—and, last of all, the prestige of 
his own presence as conductor. The reception 
both of himself and his opera must have been most 
gratifying to him. His entrance into the orchestra 
was the signal for a general and long-continued 
burst of cheering, which continued several minutes. 
The story of Faust is well known: his study of 
magic ; his pursuit of pleasure, under the guidance | 
of Mefistofele, to whom he has sold himself; his | 
love for Rosina until he sees Cunegonda, the 
betrothed of Ugo, whom he endeavours to obtain : 
how he stabs Uyo, is denounced and pursued as 
the murderer ; and, calling on Mefistofele for aid, 
is scornfully seized by him, and borne away to the 
regions below. If the evidence of one’s senses is to 
be relied on, nothing could have been more complete 
than the success of last night. Thesingers and the 
composer were called before the curtain more than . 
once, and each succeeding scene a triumph of some ! 
kind. Still the opera is essentially a heavy one: 
and, under less exciting circumstances, will alwavs 
be felt so. It is an elaborate work, written with 
that carefulness of composition, richness, and full- 
ness of instrumental harmony, for which Spohr is so 





il vin,’ joyous in the extreme. 
| Faust and Rosina, concluding with ‘ Ah, se j] ciel’ 


| the music goes, comparatively tame. 


‘news of a musical festival 











. % infin ne 
also in mannerisms, The melodies are often wor: 
orn, 


and not unfrequently insipid—the subjects } 

from being overwrought, and the concerted pi ah 
are not always as effective as they ought to e, oa 
a whole it is undoubtedly a great work but it Fa 
greatness that is wanting in grandeur, oka 
in resource, skill, and science, rather th 
indications of what is at once recognised and fe] 
as genius. Faust’s song, in the first act. +} Fw 
un grato fiore,’ is beautiful, and was exquisitely 
sung by Roneoni. The drinking chorus, “Alleory 
A duett between 


It is rich 
an in the 


very effective. Cunegonda has a plaintive sole 
‘Ah, un amore,’ which Castellan sang extremely 
well ; and she has another exquisite air in the 
second act, ‘Questi affetti,’ the introductory pas. 
sage to which on the clarionet is a perfect gem of 
pure melody. The chorus of witches at the open. 
ing of the second act is one of the most striking 
and original movements in the opera. The whole 
of the scene with Sycorac is undoubtedly very fine. 
Faust’s solo, ‘Qual delir,’ with its introductory 


) “Che sara!’ and concluding ‘Ma tu,’ is perhaps 


Ronconi’s greatest triumph in the piece. It was 
exquisitely sung. There is one very effective seen 


| in the first act, when [yo comes in with his followers 


in search of Cuneyonda ; it was vociferously encores 
Tamberlik’s singing of the principal movement, ‘ Ah 
non temer,’ was most meritorious. The concerted 
scene, when Rosina comes in search of Faust. and 
finally rushes out to drown herself, is remarkably 
well put together, and told forcibly. The last 
scene between Faust and Mefistofile is, so far as 
Ronconi’s 
acting in it is inconceivably fine. The curtain 
fell upon the usual glare of red fire, demons, &e., 
amid immense applause. There is a long solo for 
Mefistofele, that we have omitted to meution, 
which is very sombre. We do not think Formes 
quite did justice to it, nor to the character gene- 
rally. It wanted the mind of Ronconi. Anna 
Zerr had not a very favourable part in Rosine. 
Cunegonda has by far the best morceau allotted to 
her. Castellan sang unusually well; Anna Zerr 
ably ; Ronconi admirably throughout. We must 
not omit to mention the splendid ball scene, or the 
destruction of Gulfo’s castle, with which the first 
act ends—they were scenic triumphs. We con- 
clude as we began, by saying that, as a whole, the 
opera is a heavy one. Had it not been for the 
interest of Spohr being present, we are confident 
the applause would have been less. 

A correspondent writing from Cologne says: 
‘“‘Our Rhenish papers are eloquent in their =, 
pative descriptions of a ‘grand vocal tournament, 
which (I quote the phrase of the said journals 


| will be connected with a pitched battle between 


various composers and their schools. It is - 
indeed, expected as a matter of course that oe 
rival artists and performers will raise against pa 
another the strong hand, though, considering Se 
constitutional irascibility of the German mine, 
such a contingency is by no means out of the ques 
tion; but they propose, and it is to be hoped they 
will. war with sweet sounds and wrestle ee 
power of harmony. The great event 1s to cae 
at Diisseldorf on the Ist of August, and prepar 
tions on a large ‘scale are already making ied oo 
gigantic ‘Singer Hall,’ which will hold oe F F 
formers and 5000 hearers. There is but part thie 
Singer Hall in the countries of the Rhine, - a 
is the Hall at Arnheim, which must serv’ le of 
model for the one to be built by the eb 8 
Diisseldorf, Its length is 170 feet, 1s CP” 

feet, and its height 80 feet. 


From another part of Germany the ded 
or tournament, 


the direction # ©" 
which has &* 
rture to 7 nd 
a veel 


ore is likew 
ta ty 
held at Ballenstadt, under 
the pianist. The programme, — 
published, includes W agner’s over a 
hduser: an aria from Mozarts me Huguet 
concert by Beriot ; a duetto from = chores oF 
a fantasia for pianoforte, orchestra, Sm a 
Beethoven; the finale of Weber's 2ury 
Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 


: | 
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And all this in &* 
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the performances of the second day in- 
wht - in a fst of five tremendously long pieces, 
Wagner, Meyerbeer, and Mendelssohn. 
a enieal critics sneer at the very substantial 
fare, in a musical sense, which the managers of 
London concerts place before their audiences, but 
rely the above programme of the Ballenstadt 
festival shows that German delicacy is not always 
sfraid of a surfeit. 
ae 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Dresden, July 8, 1852. 


Dente the last week we have been deriving great 
enjoyment from the sight of a new picture by Paul 
dela Roche, which has rested here for a few days on 
its journey from Vienna to Paris. It represents 
the Queen of France, the beautiful Marie Antoi- 
nette, leaving the hall of her judges after hearing 
sentence of death passed upon her. The picture is 
one of high merit, and cannot but add to the 
already wide-spread fame of the artist; he has 
chosen a moment of the deepest tragedy in the life 
of the ill-fated queen, and has so handled the sub- 
‘ect that the impression produced is almost start- 
ling. The tribunal before which she has been 
dragged chooses the darkness of night for its assem- 
bling, and the judges sit in the background beneath 
a lamp which casts a lurid glare upon their stern 
impassible countenances. The queen has turned 
from the hall, and is passing into the light of the 
morning which has dawned without. The whole 
interest of the picture centres on her individually 
—exquisite in beauty, the traces or rather ravages 
of agony are stamped on every feature; the proud 
mouth set in scorn, the swollen eye heavy with 
burning tears, the hair luxuriantly falling on her 
shoulders, whitened by the intensity of her grief, 
betray the fierce anguish she has endured. The 
tone of the colouring of the picture is subdued, and 
the drawing, I need hardly say of anything by De 
la Roche, is true and vigorous. I have seen no 
painting of this master so full of poetry and feeling ; 
it isthe true poetry of sorrow. 











This picture will 





be exhibited for a short time at Del Vecchio’s ‘ Art | 


Exhibition’ Rooms in Leipsic, and then be con- 
veyed to Paris to be engraved by Francois. 

Hinel, one of our first Dresden artists, has just 
received the commands of the King of Saxony to 


proceed to Berlin, to execute a colossal statue of | 


Cornelius. It is to be one of the eight statues of | 


the greatest artists of all ages, selected by the 
oo artists, to be erected in the hall of the New 
Museum in Dresden. Cornelius is the only living 


artat to whom this honour has been accorded ; his | 
Katue is to be placed next those of Raphael and | 
“tehael Angelo, Thorwaldsen is also named as | 


one of the number decided on. 


Great fears have been entertained for some time | 


re the recovery of Schorr, who has been suffering 
vum gastric fever and jaundice. He is at last pro- 


‘eens 


strong enough, make an excursion to Munich for 
change of air and scene. He has just been pre- 
sented with the Cross of the Order of Merit by the 
King of Saxony. ; 

Rietschel has within the last few days returned 
to Dresden, and appears to have derived much 
advantage from his winter in Sicily. Schirmer 
has been summoned from Diisseldorf to paint land- 
scapes in fresco in a castle in this neighbourhood. 

A very interesting meeting of the architects of 
Germany was held fn the last days of May at Bruns- 
wick, The previous meeting took place five years 
ago at Mayence, and the next is fixed for the 
autumn of 1853 at Cologne. The present meeting 
was the seventh, and the most numerously at- 
tended of any, 216 members being present. The 
Altstadt Rathhaus and the Landschaftliche Ge- 
baude, two of the most spacious buildings of the 
town, were put at their disposal, the former for 
the merely pleasurable, the latter for the graver 
objects of the Society. The meeting was opened 
by Ministerial-Rath Schulz from Dresden, and 
various speeches were made and papers read by 
distinguished architects, amongst others by Wolf 
of Cassel, son-in-law to the celebrated composer 
Spohr. Dinners, and excursions to the convent of 
Riddagshausen in thirty-six carriages, and other 
neighbouring buildings of interest, enlivened the 
meeting. On the last day the assembly went by an 
extra train to the Harzburg, and after spending a 
few hours onthe way at Wolfenbiittel, made excur- 
sions to the Brocken, Goslar, &e. Wolfenbiittel is 
interesting from its library of about 200,000 
volumes; it is remarkably rich in bibles, and con- 
tains that of Luther, and many other relics of the 
great reformer. 

Frau Bayer Burck is gaining great triumphs at 
Breslau, and Gutzkow has reached Mannheim on his 
return from Paris. Korn of Mayence has just 
finished a commemoration (Denkimiinze) of Liebig, 
which has excited much attention from its excel- 
lence, both as a work of art and a portrait. Wil- 
helm Wolff, the sculptor, has just received a com- 
mission for a colossal bronze bust of Herder, to be 
placed in Mohrungen, the birthplace of the philo- 
sopher, the expense to be defrayed by subscription 
from his admirers and honourers. It will be placed 
on a pedestal of polished red granite, nine feet 
high, for which the King of Prussia has granted 
550 dollars. It will be uncovered on the 25th of 
August of the present year, the anniversary of 
Herder’s birthday. 

One of the longest, if not the longest tunnel in 
the world, is now in a forward state of completion. 
It is situated in Hungary, and leads from the 
shores of the river Gran, not far from Zarnowitz, to 
the mines in the Schemnitzer hills; it is two geo- 
graphical, or about ten English miles, long; it is 
intended to answer the double purpose of a channel 
to drain off the water accumulating in the works, 


ce and of a railway to transport the ore from the mines 
nounced out of danger, and will, as soon as he is , 


to the river. 
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"HE INVESTMENT of MONEY with the 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE and INVESTMENT ASSO. 
CIATION, which was established in May, 1844, secures equal 
advantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the pro- 
vident Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 
affords an opportunity for realizing the highest rate of interest 
yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Funds are 
employed. 

Monies deposited with the Association, for Investment, are 
exempt from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as 
the expenses of management, which are borne by the Life Depart. 
ment, in consideration of the business brought to it by investment 
transactions; therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded 
by their Capital free from deduction of any hind—an advantage which 
no other Institution, either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford 
to its members. 

; _ or Dividend, is payable half-yearly, in Janwary and 
uly. 
CAPITAL STOCK, £100,000, 


The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 
Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with 
the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engagements of the Asso- 
ciation, and has been provided in order to render the security of 
the Assured complete. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- 
provements. 

Full information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


National AssuRancCr AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
7, St. Martin's Prace, TRarargar Square, 
LONDON, 

N.B. - Applieations for Agencies may be made to the Managing 

Director. 
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[yy BD iCat, INVALID, AND GENERAL LIFE 
4 OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall 


During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more than 
Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies ,— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred Thousand 
Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Fifty-eight 
Thousand Pounds 

This Society is the only one possessing Tables for the Assurance 
of Diseased Lives 

Healthy Lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates than 
at most other Offices. 

A Bonus of 50 per cent. on the premiums paid, was added to the 
policies at last Division of Profits 

Agents wanted for vacant places 

Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, and every other information, 
may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Office, or on appli 
cation to any of the Society’s Agents in the country. 
Fr. G. P. NEISON, Actuary. 
C. DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 


[ TNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
/ COMPANY, Esvantisuep ny Act or Pantiamenr in 18384, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALI MALL, LONDON, 

The distinetive features of the Company embrace, amongst 
others— 

Tables of Premiums formed on the lowest seale compatible with 
security, and constructed to meet the various wants of Assurers, 
and every risk to which protection by Assurance can be extended 

One-half the Life Premium for the first Five years may remain 
on credit. 

Loans granted en approved Personal Security. 

Assured not restricted in their limits of travel, as in most other 
Companies, but may proceed from one part of Kurope to another 
in decked vessels, without License, and to British North America, 
and many parts of the United States, without extra premium, by 
merely giving the ordinary notice to the Office in London of the 
intended visit. 

Whole-world Policies granted at slightly inereased rates of 
Premium, thus rendering a Policy in money transactions a real 
security. 

Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained upon 
application to the Resident Director. 








T° VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 

TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objects of Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent for clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c.,and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects toall parts of 
the world 


recy Y _ ’ . 7 
OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTHEN- 
° WARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only. The premises are the most extensive in London, and con 
tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first 
manufacturers. A great variety of dinner services at four guincas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 








NHEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 
/ Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 
tea at 3s. 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at ls. per lb., we 
still say to all who study economy, that 
THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST, 
particularly when the best can be obtained from us at the follow- 
ing prices :— 





per Ib. 
The best CONGOU TEA .ncccccec cer neeereeeneee 3s. Bd 
The best SOUCHONG TEA Ln cc cc cceeceeereeeee 4s. 4d. 
The best GUNPOWDER THA «2. cee ccceeeeeeee 5s. 8d. 
The best old MOCHA COFFEE.......5-000e00008 Ta. 4d. 
The best WEST INDIA COFFEE ......-++.-++ Is. 4d. 
The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
fs MOW ONY ..ccccccccsocevcescevscescvavess 4a. Od. 
The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER ...-cceess 5s. Od. 


Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
partof England, by 
PHILLIPS AND CO., 
Tea Merchants, No.8, KING WILLIAM STREFT, CITY. 
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CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 
















Already Published, es bound in dark-coloured cloth: 
DIRECTORIES. WRITING AND DRAWING. 












s. d. 
Infant Treatment under Two Years of Age oe oe oe oe ee Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in Fifteen prepared Copy-Books rsh 
Infant Education from Two to Six Years of Age oe oe oe oe 2 0 (post size), each .. oe as oe ee oe : . 
First Book of Drawing ee oe ws ee ee Ey ; 1 : 
Second Book of Drawing . ne. 88 6 
EN GLISH. Drawing Books— consisting of a series of Progressive’ Lessons in Drawing an d vine 
First Book of Reading . i * . = . Pa " u Perspective, with General Instructions ; in Eighteen Books, each ~ oe 
Second Book of Reading $e - vs va or ‘a ee se “3 : Books I. to X. are publ 
Simple Lessons in Reading .. ve ‘ ws o és + im “4 10 e published, 
Rudiments of Knowledge... ne en ee - +o “a we o. - 10 
Moral Class Book ny oo os ve oe - ‘a <7 ae os 6 
Introduction to Composition - - ee - ée oe - ao 6 GEOGRAPHY. 
Introduction to Grammar... es a ‘i i ie i és oe Geographical Primer .. oe oe oe ee as ; 
Grammar, Two Parts, each o* 1 6 Text-Book of Geography for England P : a2 0 
Etymology ee ee eo oe 2 0 tee MAPS of England, Ire land, Scot): and, E urope, Asi: i, Palestine, : 
Elocution 2 6 egy America, South America, and Africa, mounted (5 feet 2 inches in lens eth 
History of the English Language and Literature 2 6 4 feet 6 inches in breadth), oth .. — 
SCH OL-ROOM MAP of the a mounted 1 (5 feet t 2 inches in “length 
by 4 feet 6 inches in breadth) .. we in 0 







ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


Introduction to Arithmetic .. 
Arithmetic (Advanced Treatise) 





These Maps may also be had Varnished, at 3s. additional. 














0 SCHOOL ATLAS of Modern and Ancient Geography ; consisting of thirty-four 





Key to Arithmetic . v quarto Maps, coloured... ‘ . - 10 6 
Book-Keeping by Single Entry - ox ‘é re mn ‘it a 3 PRIMER ATLAS; consisting of nine qu: irto Maps, coloured oe 
Book-Keeping by Single and Double Entry . se os ee ee ee 0 | GEOGRAPHY, General Treatise on (nearly reaay). “ee 
———--—- two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry os ee oe - 3 

— for Double Entry 3 | 

gg : LATIN. 


Key to Algebra .. 

Plane Geometry 

Key to Plane Geometry 
Solid and Spherical Geometry 


0 Tllustrated with copious English Notes and Prefaces. 
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Practical Mathematics, Two Parts, each .. 6 Elementary Latin Grammar .. : ee iia ‘a . 20 
Key to Practical Mathematics rr re - es 6 | — — Latin Grammar ae = 
> . a i - Ms me ve atin Exercises .. ey 
Mathemeticnl Tables .. ‘ Latin or er a Dictionary ar és i oe x ; ; 
—— Latin-English Part .. ce ee oe ee - § 
SCIENCE. —— English-Latin Part .. - ae os , : 4 8 
Cresar a = ‘ es ee ee os 2 0 
Political Economy a ‘ 2 0 Sallust - a ea ae és ne n 20 
Introduction to the Scienc es ° es ws - ‘ve ‘ - ac = Re Quintus Curtius .. ne iY Abs ae ie ae 36 
Laws of Matter and Motion . - is we v7 ut ve a “i 10 Ovid ; m 3 6 
Mechanics = ee .- = . ee 10 Horace i “ és es ‘“ - és 3 6 
Hydrostatics, Hy draulic 3, and Pneumatics - ‘a or o “e 10 Virgil i wa - ‘a ee ee - os 4 6 
Acoustics ° : - . + 1 0 Livy a ae on ata wa ee ie 5 <“ 40 
Optics... ea ¥< od - * es 1 0 | Cicero ‘ ‘ “as Be a oe a a 3 6 
Astronomy ** o* oe ee ee o* se + ** oe 1 oO | Nepos (nearly ready). 
wren “s oe . : a os oe - : : 
eteorologv ae ws ee ee a _ wi ee ee ( | 
Natural Philosophy, Vv ol. I., containing Laws of Matter and Motion; Mechanics; GERMAN. 
vdrostatics, Xc.; Acoustics .. il om ay oe oa ii a 2S 7 — ees, . : oe 
Noten "Philosophy, Vol. IL, containing Optics; Astronomy; Electricity; Edited by Dr. A ué, German Master in the High Sch ool, Edinburgh. 
Meteorology ‘ ‘ og i <= a = ; : 
Chemistry. By George Ww ilson, M. D., F.R.S.E., ; ‘ke. 3 0 | First German Reading Book .. 20 
Auimal Physiology... ee ee 16 | Second Reading Book ., a 3 ¢ 
Zoology . ee “a 4 0 | 
Vegetable Phy sic ology « 16 | 
Geology .. -- 2 6 A School Dictionary of the eemen Language. Part. I. German-English, By | 
Dr. Kaltschmidt .. i mA a i - a + =e 


HISTORY. 
Part IT, English-German, in preparation. 
Ancient History ie 

History of Greece - 

History of Rome 

History of the British Empire : 
Exemplary and Inatructive Biography 


MUSIC. 


Manual of Music. By Joseph Gostick oe ee : oe ee 
OTHER WORKS IN PREPARATION. 
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Pusiisuep By W. and R. CHAMBERS, 339, Hicu Srrert, Epinsurch; WM. 8S. ORR anp CO., Amen Corner, Lonpon; D. N. CHAMBERS, 
55, West NILe Street, Giascow; J. M‘GLASH acid 50, Upper SACKVILLE Street, DuBLIN. AND SoLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 








Third Edition, carefully Revised, price Six Shillings, cloth, 


THE PHYSICI AN'S HOLIDAY; 


A MONTH IN SWITZERL AND "IN THE SUMMER OF 1848. 
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